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PREFACE 

The experiences of the Mennonite Brethren Church in 
Russia between 1925-1980 afford an insight into the life of the 
believing church in a state in which God and the saving work of 
Christ are not acknowledged. The words of Jesus are confirmed 
by the contents of this book, when he says: "I have delivered thy 
word to them, and the world hates them because they are 
strangers in the world, as I am..." and: "'A servant is not 
greater than his master. 1 As they persecuted me, they will 
persecute you/* (John 17: 14, 15, 20). The picture of a suffering, 
yet triumphant church in the twentieth century emerges clearly; 
The experiences of the NO. Church of Russia constitute only a 
fragment of the testimony of many church groups who must be 
counted among the heroes of faith in the modern era, according 
to Hebrews 11. 

The book is published with the prayer that the true church 
of Christ, a people 'in the world but not of the world,' will equip 
itself for renewed faithfulness in following Jesus until He comes. 

We are thankful to the authors, Heinrich and Gerhard 
Woelk, for the collection of the material and the writing of the 
manuscript. Their work is a testimony of service, whose message 
is an admonition and a warning for the true church of Jesus 
Christ of today and tomorrow. 

We are grateful to the family of Peter Jakob Kaethler for 
their testimony and participation in the church of Jesus Christ in 
enabling the publication of this book. 

For the Historical Commission of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church (of North America) and the publisher, the Center for 
Mennonite Brethren Studies, 

J 3, Toews, Executive Secretary 
Fresno, California, June, 1981. 
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FOREWORD 

"Do not fear, little flock! 1 ' With these words the Lord com- 
forts His church, which always remains the small 'flock 1 in con- 
trast to the large world. The Mennonite Brethren Church of 
Russia has the privilege to be a part of this - little flock/ This was 
also always the church which was exposed to special attacks and 
persecutions. These were very hard in the period after 1925 and 
it seemed as though the Enemy would be victorious. But the 
Lord willed otherwise and the church exists today. 

This book is intended to report in all humility about the 
hard battles and difficulties which this small flock encountered 
in Russia at that time, and how the Lord preserved a remnant 
which is the church of today, Not the steadfastness of the 
believers will be emphasized, but rather the miraculous ways of 
God, Who saved His people in spite of their weakness and many 
faults. To Him be the honor! 

It was high time to write this book, while the Lord had still 
permitted some of the fathers in the faith, who had experienced 
these years and survived, to remain alive. 

Because almost all the men were interned during the hard 
years, and only a few were freed again, some of the women pro- 
vided valuable material. From various places we received letters 
which could be used as source material. Single events had been 
carefully recorded and were brought to Germany in manuscript 
form. A list of sources is appended to this book* We are very 
grateful to all the dear brothers and sisters who were willing to 
contribute something. 

After the book manuscript was written it was read to several 
influential persons who had shared in these experiences and in 
the rebuilding of the MB. Church. They confirmed its contents 
and acknowledged its description. Among these were Johann 
Neufeld, Neuwied, the founder and long-time elder of the M.B, 
Church in Novo Pavlovka; Franz Ediger, Espelkamp, one of the 
first witnesses and co-founders of the M.B. Church in Karagan- 
da (1956); and Willi Matthies, Frankenthal, who, as co-elder of 
the Karaganda church, achieved much for that congregation in 
dealing with the Moscow authorities. All of these are ordained 
ministers and are presently serving the church in Germany, 
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although they range from 75 to 83 years of age. 

The authors of this book, the father, Heinrich, born in 1906 
and the son, Gerhard, in 1941 — since 1960 took an active part in 
the church work in Karaganda and were able to accumulate a 
number of documents relating to this work. Encouraged by J.B. 
Toews of Fresno, California, we approached the task. Brother 
Toews took the trouble of its publication upon himself. 

The aim of the present book shall be solely to leave a 
memorial to the miraculous leading of God of His small flock 
through the years from 1925 to 1980 for the church members of 
generations to come and to preserve in them the faith of their 
fathers and the love for biblical truth and its practical applica- 
tion. 

Perhaps some readers with another viewpoint will receive a 
clear insight into the nature of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
and will learn to respect, if not to love, this church. 

May the Lord of the Church give this book grace with all of 
God's children! 

Frankenthal, Germany 
May, 1981 



The Authors 
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THE MENNONITE BRETHREN CHURCH IN RUSSIA 
IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Its Influence on the Mennonite Brethren Church in 
North America 

Since its founding in I860, the M.B.* Church has formed a 
significant part of the Mennonite community in Russia, and for 
many decades remained the center of the M.B. Church as it ex- 
panded to other countries. Although members of the church 
began emigrating to North America in the 1870s, the new chur- 
ches in the United States and Canada maintained a close work- 
ing relationship with the mother church. Thus, when the M.B. 
Church in Russia drew up its confession of faith and published it 
in 1902, the churches in North America readily accepted this 
statement as normative. Ail of the ministers, deacons and other 
church representatives who signed the document were leaders of 
the church in Russia. No North American name appeared 
among the 135 signatories, although by this time a number of 
M,B. churches and a conference had been organized in North 
America. Clearly, the church in Russia continued to give leader- 
ship and direction, 

A similar situation developed in missionary ventures, 
although in this instance the North American presence was much 
more significant and obvious. From its earliest days, the M.B. 
Church was characterized by a missionary zeaL Missionary 
festivals, literature and spokesmen stimulated a desire to share 
the Gospel both in Russia and beyond. By 1891, a M.B. con- 
gregation had been organized in India through the efforts of 
missionaries from Russia, Abraham and Maria Friesen. North 
American involvement soon followed, and in 1899 the N.N. 
Hieberts and Elizabeth Neufeld were sent out by the North 
American conference. 

Ties between the churches in Russia and North America re- 
mained strong and numerous. Mutual visits, avid cor- 
respondence, and especially the successive waves of emigration 
to North America kept the churches closely bound together in a 
shared faith, a common heritage, and a similar vision. Only 



* The abbreviation "M,B. n is used to designate "Men- 
nonite Brethren** throughout this book. 
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when the calamities of war, revolution, and famine devastated 
the Russian nation did the MLB. churches in Russia and North 
America begin to go their separate ways. Eventually, as political 
and economic events created a largely closed society, the M.B. 
Church in Russia found itself cut off from its sister churches. 

Early M.B* Growth in Russia 

The M.B. Church was born at a time when the Mennonite 
commonwealth in Russia was relatively prosperous, and was 
about to enter upon its most successful period thus far. The 
decades preceding World War I witnessed impressive economic 
development, educational expansion, and cultural growth. In its 
earliest days, the M.B. Church, as a reform movement, was sub- 
jected to political, social and economic pressures by the 
established Mennonite Church, but the new church continued to 
expand, Gradually, the older church adopted a friendlier stance; 
indeed, it eventually came to recognize the validity of some of 
the renewal emphases of the M.B. Church. 

At the time of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the M.B, 
Church in 1885, some one thousand people gathered in the 
village of Rueckenau in the Molotschna colony (South Russia) 
to celebrate the occasion. The church now had approximately 
1800 members scattered in six different Mennonite colonies 
throughout European Russia; in addition, some 1200 members 
had already emigrated to North America. During this time also 
the young M.B. Church helped to stimulate the birth and growth 
of the Baptist movement in Russia, thus beginning an associa- 
tion that has continued to the present day. 

From its twenty-fifth anniversary until the outbreak of the 
First World War, the M.B. Church in Russia demonstrated 
dynamic growth. A new congregation was born on an average of 
every two years; expansion soon reached deep into Asiatic 
Russia. The well-established educational system was continued 
and strengthened, but was now supplemented by a number of 
Bible Schools or attendance at theological seminaries in western 
Europe. Periodical publications, such as Die Friedensstimme 
{The Voice of Peace) and the ChristUcher Fam Men kalendar 
(Christian Family Almanac) bound the far-flung congregations 
together, and provided a means whereby spiritual concerns 
could be shared* When World War I began, the Friedensstimme 
had almost six thousand subscriptions. 
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The years immediately prior to the war witnessed un- 
precedented prosperity for the Mennonite community in Russia. 
Industrial growth and commercial expansion established ties 
with other countries. Mennonites moved increasingly into 
various professional fields, while official recognition was sym- 
bolized by the fact that Mennonite representatives sat in the 
Duma, the Russian parliament. Those who had remained in 
Russia rather than emigrate in the 1870s and 1880s seemed vin- 
dicated; times had never been better. 

Collapse of the Russian Mennonite Commonwealth 

The times of growth and prosperity for Mennonites in 
Russia — and for the M.B. Church there— came to an abrupt 
end with the outbreak of World War L Defeat of the Russian ar- 
mies was soon followed by revolution, civil war and famine. 
Relief efforts by North American Mennonites saved many of 
their Russian fellow-believers from starvation, and when a 
measure of stability returned, a mass exodus of Mennonites 
from Russia occurred, 

Those who remained soon discovered that the old order had 
indeed passed. The traditional community autonomy was 
removed as the new Bolshevik regime established state owner- 
ship of land and property and seized control of the entire educa- 
tional system. During the late 1920s and early 1930s con- 
fiscatory taxation and other means were used to gain state con- 
trol of church property; clergymen and other leaders were 
branded as enemies of the new regime and often deported to 
remote prisons and labor camps* Within a few years, all Men- 
nonite and Mennonite Brethren churches were closed. A long 
night of suffering and persecution descended upon the Men- 
nonites in Russia. 

Peter J* Klassen 
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II. 

THE PERSECUTION AND DISSOLUTION 
OF THE LOCAL M.B, CHURCHES 1925-1941 

/ am thy guest, as all my fathers were. 

Psalm 39:13 

When you are persecuted in one town, take refuge in 
another, 

Matthew 10:23 

In 1925, when the Mennonites all over the world celebrated 
the 400th anniversary of Anabaptism, the M.B. congregations in 
Russia gave birth to a song, called the "Song of Menno," writ- 
ten by Bernhard Dyck. It was not published, but through the 
worst years of persecution it remained alive in the memory of the 
conductor, Wilhelm Toews, and was sung again in the M,B, 
congregation in Karaganda after 50 years, at the 450th anniver- 
sary celebration in 1975* In this song we find the following lines: 

Of the past - 

When religious freedom 
was denied, 

They resolutely resumed 
their pilgrimage.... 

Of the future - 

If we are not tolerated 
as we are, 

We will be forced again 
to do what is difficult 

It soon became clear that toleration of the M.B. Church 
(and all other faiths) was a thing of the past in Russia. The "for 
all time" for which the immigrant Mennonites had been prom- 
ised religious freedom by the Russian government, was a thing 
of the past. Such is the duration of a human "eternity," 

After 1917 revolutionary changes took place in all areas of 
political, economic, social and religious life. A new social system 
asserted itself. The motto of this new phenomenon was: "First 
destroy the old completely and only then build the new." The 
first part of this program was begun, but even destruction takes 
time.... 
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1. Awakenings 

Immediately after the outbreak of the Revolution, the 
religious circles of Russia heaved a sigh of relief. Many con- 
straints were lifted. Even the difficulties caused for the Germans 
[in Russia] by the First World War were partially removed. In 
spite of the great sufferings caused by the civil war (whose front 
passed through the Mennonite colonies), the raging of the 
Makhno bands and the years of starvation, all of which descend- 
ed upon the believers, an awakening of religious life was percep- 
tible* At this time there were revivals at many places, active 
church life, the founding of new congregations in the Amur 
region, the appearance of the Mennonite paper Unser Bfott (Our 
Paper), the celebration of the 400th anniversary of the Anabap- 
tist- Mennonites, evangelical and missionary activity, for exam- 
ple, the tent mission,,., In some villages where there had been no 
M.B. congregations as yet and only a few believers proclaimed 
their message through their actions and words, new life arose in 
these years, As in the beginnings of 1860, so also at this time the 
confession of one's faith was not easy. 

M At this time I lived in the village of Rudnerweide on the 
Molotschna," an old brother, Gerhard Unruh (Unrau), since 
1978 a resident in Pfungstadt, Germany, reports, "where a group 
of believers arose through the working of the Holy Spirit. They 
joined the M.B. Church of Alexandertal and functioned as an 
affiliate in Rudnerweide, holding their own services in private 
homes. It was not an easy matter on a Sunday morning, when 
all the people were going to the church at the eastern end of the 
village, to walk in the opposite direction to the meeting of the 
Brethren in the centre of the village. The name 'Brethren' was 
still spoken with a degree of scorn. Of course we could have 
chosen the path behind the garden, but we considered that not to 
be right. We did not want to be ashamed that we had come to an 
experience of faith and were now children of God. This was in 
1925, The family of Jacob Rahn, themselves members of the 
Mennonite Church,* were willing to provide two rooms in their 
large house, since two of their grown children had already joined 
the Brethren. Our oldest minister, Gerhard Flaming, was the 



* The term, "Mennonite Church," is used to designate 
the larger Mennonite group, sometimes called the 
"Kirchliche, " from whom the Mennonite Brethren separated. 
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leader of the congregation, He had been elected as a minister of 
the Rudnerweide church in 1905, where he had been one of those 
preaching conversion and the new birth. Because of this, he was 
not rightly understood by his fellow ministers and his old father 
called him a 'heathen/ On July 20, 1924, Gerhard and Helene 
Flaming were baptized in the Sis si kulak River by Brother 
Johann A. Toews of Alexandertal, There were also some 
younger brethren who had the courage to take the Bible in hand 
and preach. Alas, it may at times have been little more than 
stammering, but it came from honest, converted hearts. And 
'God will allow the upright to prosper. 1 The number of members 
increased rapidly and there was active life, Kornelius Woelk was 
baptized in 1925 and led the choir. When Heinrich Bartel was 
converted in a mission tent and then ascended the pulpit of the 
Mennonite church and preached to the pious congregation: * You 
cannot enter the kingdom of heaven unless you have been born 
again, 4 several of the older men said; 'Our old preachers could 
not say that to us and we must hear it from a youth?' Heinrich 
Bartel was admitted to membership in the M.B, Church at his re- 
quest in 1924 or 1925." 

The coming of the new economic plan (NEP) was greeted 
by many as the beginning of better policies, especially as it af- 
fected economic life. For this reason the opportunity to emigrate 
in 1923 was passed up by many. The very idea of emigration, of 
leaving the homeland, was often criticized. An issue of the jour- 
nal Unser Biatt contained a long poem, which was directed 
against emigration. But this opinion soon changed, and the 
destruction of congregations, families, farms and even of free 
religious assembly became the order of the day, 

2, Persecution Begins 

The farsighted had seen in this temporarily peaceful situa- 
tion a "calm before the storm," Already in 1924 many had suc- 
ceeded in arranging their emigration to Canada, In 1925, too, 
many left in order to seek a life of peace and religious freedom. 
During that time many ministers also left for Canada. Many, 
however, faced up to the problems of leaving their congrega- 
tions and remained, often with a heavy heart, in order to stand 
by their fellow Christians. 

Then came the years (1926-29) in which the pressure, especial- 
ly on the ministers, became so heavy that many no doubt wished 
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they had emigrated. The ministers lost their vote and, as disen- 
franchised, they were taxed on money and grain beyond any 
reasonable limit. These unpaid taxes were then taken as grounds 
to sell all their possessions (houses and contents) at auction. The 
village government took the money to pay the " malicious tax 
debts" and the ministers, together with their families, were left 
without shelter or means. 

The same happened to other influential men in the congrega- 
tion: the youth leaders, choir directors and converted teachers in 
the schools. Thus the teacher Heinrich Woelk of Sagradovka 
(No. 6) was dismissed from his school, because he refused to 
sing the "Communist Internationale" with his students. This 
song contains the words: "We are saved by no higher being, no 
God, no emperor, or tribune...." It was naturally almost im- 
possible for him to find another teaching position. And when 
another place was secured for the following winter, the pro- 
cedure was repeated with the same results. This happened to 
many believing teachers; in time all were ousted from the 
schools. One evening, when the ministers Nicolai Unrau and 
Kornelius Woelk (Rudnerweide, Molotschna) returned home 
tired from their work (they were brothers-in-law and lived in the 
same house), their wives met them and opened the door to reveal 
a completely bare room. Everything except a cradle in which a 
baby was asleep had been removed. The cradle had been left on- 
ly because the mother had refused to put the child down on the 
floor. Now it was time to go to sleep with the children. A basket 
of straw was fetched and a primitive bed was spread on the bare 
floor. They told their need to their Father in heaven and went to 
sleep, like Jacob of old, with a stone instead of a pillow. 

At first it was only government representatives who exerted 
pressure on our ministers and other believers. But soon they suc- 
ceeded in using others for their purpose, by means of threats and 
promises. This made the situation much worse, since everyone 
knew everyone else well. As a result there was nothing for some 
families to do but to leave their homes and to look for other 
places where there might be a chance for a quiet existence. 

3. The Flight to the Amur Region 

A group of families from various villages on the Molotschna 
turned hopeful eyes to the "far east," to the Amur River near 
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the city of Blagoveshtchensk . They sold their possessions and set 
out in 1927/28 on the long journey (some 12,000 kilometers)* 
They had been given hopes of settling there in several villages 
and courageously went about making a new beginning. Some 
settlers came from Siberian areas, especially Slavgorod. The 
M*B. members among them joined together in a congregation 
with minister Johann Plett as leader. Because the villages were 
spread out over a large area, the meetings were held in two loca- 
tions in private houses* Once a month all the settlers of the nine 
villages gathered in one congregation, Later another settlement 
of some five villages arose about two kilometers away. Unser 
Blatt reports a baptism there and a choir in the church at that 
time. The young congregation had hopes of building a church. 
Younger and older brothers took part in preaching the Word of 
God* 

But this lasted only a short time. Very soon the G.P.LI* 
was on the track of the leading brethren here, too. Now in- 
dividual escapes across the river to China began, Eye witnesses 
(Heinrich Rahn and others) told the story of such escapes. For 
example, a man would take a large barrel to the river on a sled, 
supposedly to fetch water. Suddenly the horse began running 
toward the other shore with the man following, supposedly to 
stop it. But the horse increased its speed and did not slow down 
until it had reached the other shore. When the man reached his 
horse and sled he was already in China; the barrel was found to 
contain his wife and children* 

In a December night in 1930 the whole village of 
Shumanovka fled across the river to Harbin, China, where the 
refugees again organized as a brotherhood* By February, 1932, 
36 persons had been baptized in Harbin, 

But for those who remained behind it was very costly. They 
were considered to be guilty along with those who had left, 
although they had not known of the planned flight. Almost all 
the men were thrown into prison or sent into exile. The ministers 
were again the first to be taken, so that the services had to be 
stopped. Most of the men vanished without a trace. The families 
were sent farther north in 1941, into the cold regions of Selemd- 
schinsk and Tchegdomyn. 



* The Soviet State police. 
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4. The Flight into the Caucasus 

Many who felt persecuted and hounded, or who feared that 
such would be their lot, found a more attractive asylum in the 
steppes of the Caucasus, more than 60 kilometers from any 
railway station. Around 1927 settlement began in this area. In 
1928 and thereafter many found a haven there. Four villages 
were settled: Ussilie, Kasbek, Neu-Hoffnung (Nadeschda) and 
Dolinovka. These four villages bore the common name 
"Traken." The main occupation here was to be the raising of 
horses (as determined by the government)* The settlers, hopeful 
of a more peaceful life here, worked hard and did well, A 
number of ministers were among them and looked after the 
spiritual growth in the church. In the village of Kasbek there was 
a full service every Sunday, led by Jakob Boldt Those who 
loved singing gathered and formed a choir under ihe direction of 
Gerhard Unruh, The children were taught in a Sunday school. 
Marriages were celebrated in a religious service, Aron Neufeld, 
Jakob Janzen, Jakob Woelk, Gerhard Unruh and others par- 
ticipated in the preaching ministry* In these years there were still 
Christian harvest festivals, not only in Kasbek, but also in 
Ussilie and Neu-Hoffnung, 

But soon the destructive spirit reached the Caucasus as well. 
In the spring of 1934 the leader, Jakob Boldt, was imprisoned 
and disappeared without a trace. The other men continued the 
work. In the fall of the same year Aron Neufeld was taken, and 
soon thereafter Jakob Woelk and Kornelius Toews. The services 
ceased and only secret meetings were held. In 1935 Gerhard 
Unruh still conducted secretly- held religious wedding 
ceremonies. But then everything stopped.... 

Most of the imprisoned Brethren disappeared forever, but 
the fate of some was discovered. Kornelius Toews and Jakob 
Woelk were taken to the prison in the city of Stavropol, After a 
lengthy investigation (the accusations had to be thought up, 
after all, and that took time!) both were found guilty, and the 
court sentenced Kornelius Toews to eight years and Jakob 
Woelk to five years imprisonment. Both men were skilled crafts- 
men, wheelwrights* Since there was a strong demand for this 
trade, they were used for this purpose in prison. 

Johann Kornelius Toews (since 1978 in Pfungstadt, Ger- 
many) tells the following about his father: 
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"My dear father Kornelius Toews was imprisoned in 
November, 1934, in Stavropol, Caucasus. While he was there I 
was being trained as a vehicle driver in the same city. In my free 
time I went to the prison to see my father. He did not work eight 
hours like the others, but rather from early to late. Instead of 
two wheel axles per day, he produced eight, in other words, four 
times the ordinary output. And he had been promised that he 
would then have to serve only two years instead of the eight to 
which he had been sentenced. I saw how busily my dear father 
worked. In his shirt sleeves and wearing an apron, he worked to 
the utmost in the hope of seeing his family after two years. He 
was 57 at the time. But when the prison's quota was met, he was 
sent to Siberia with other prisoners. Every promise was forgot- 
ten and he had to suffer kicks and blows from rifle butts. Poor, 
dear father! He was sent to a prison camp called Dobinka, some 
40 kilometers from the city of Karaganda. There too father was 
diligent and faithful. The day of his freedom was to be in 
October, 1942, but he succumbed to malnutrition in September 
of that year." 

Minister Jakob Woelk, who had been sentenced to five 
years, came back to his family in Kasbek after that period, still 
strong in his faith but having been stricken with epilepsy during 
the difficult period. Later (in 1941) he was deported to 
Kazakhstan with the others, and there he lived in great hardship 
and died of sickness and hunger (this the testimony of his wife, 
Elisabeth Woelk, who died in the faith at 86 in Karaganda). 

In 1938 Gerhard Unruh too was arrested. AH manner of 
possible and impossible charges were laid against him. Large 
sheets were filled, which referred to his "guilt" against the state. 
He was supposed to sign this statement, but because it was all 
untrue, he refused to do so. Then they began to use force. 
Ultimately he was turned over to the caprice of four coarse men, 
who struck him on different parts of his body and around his 
head, so that he fell from one side to the other. And this was 
done at night. When these executioners were tired of their work, 
they left him in his cell swollen and bloody. For days he was not 
capable of speech. Many other tortures were devised by the 
resourceful judge (!) but Unruh did not sign, a feat which few 
could match. Finally, after 18 months, he came to trial and — oh 
wonder of the times!— he was acquitted. He was allowed to 
return to his family. The Lord had helped. In constant fear of 
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being arrested again, he remained with his family until, at the 
outset of war in 1941, he was taken again (this time by the 
44 work army") and his family deported to the east with the 
others (according to Gerhard Unruh's personal communica- 
tion), 

5. The Desperate Move to Moscow 

Some of the dispossessed and persecuted tried to escape the 
country via Moscow, along with others who were discouraged 
and despairing. The flight by way of Moscow was no unplanned, 
one-time action. An earlier group had found its way to Moscow 
and had received passports after a long wait. News of this passed 
on like brushfire and thousands who felt themselves caught in a 
hopeless situation set out for Moscow in search of escape. 

"Leaderless, they streamed to Moscow, some 14,000 Ger- 
man and Mennonite colonists in the fall of 1929, from all direc- 
tions, but most from Siberia. They wanted to beg the highest 
authorities for permission to leave* But not even half were suc- 
cessful in getting across the border to Germany. Between 
8,000-10,000 were forcibly sent back in winter to face near 
hopeless situations. Most of them were dealt with by the GPU 
on trumped-up charges and most had to pay for their desperate 
move with their lives* "* 

"My beloved people, will this gamble succeed?" I meet the 
minister J J. Toews (Ignatjevka) and ask him for his opinion. 
"Of course, we will all get out" was his cheerful answer. And 
after several days we heard the upsetting news that brother 
Toews was in prison. That is how it began. Night after night the 
GPU took people from their homes (mostly ministers) and put 
them behind bars. Later whole villages were cleared and 
thousands of people were locked into freight cars and taken 
away. Where to? No one knew* No one who experienced these 
events will ever forget them — that fear, those prayer meetings, 
the calls for help* Never will I forget the gripping cry of a man 
through the peep hole of a passing freight train, "Daut jeit noa 
Sibirien" (We're headed for Siberia).* 

6* Flight into the Unknown 

Another kind of way-station for harassed preachers and 
other b elievers were some Russian settlements — smaller and 

* Excerpted from Vor den Toren Moskaus (Clearbrook, B.C., 1961) 
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larger towns— where a few German families could live 
undetected for a period of time. They looked for protection in 
dispersal. One such place of refuge was the town Krasnogovka 
in the Donetz Basin. Several families had come there in the years 
1931-33, among them the old missionary to Sumatra, Gerhard 
Nickel of Gnadenfeld, with his family. Also the minister 
Heinrich Harder, leader of the M.B. church in Halbstadt, who 
had worked for many years on the estate "Steinbach" and later 
as teacher at Sparrau, with his family. Another was the deacon 
Abram Dyck from Lichtfelde, Molotschna, with his family. And 
minister Gerhard Fleming of Rudnerweide, who had been 
teacher in Nickolaidorf for almost 20 years, then manager and 
preacher for some six years in the forestry camp Sherebkovo, 
and finally farmer in Rudnerweide, where he had led the small 
M.B. church— an affiliate of Alexandertal. While there, he lived 
with his children, the Heinrich Woelks. Others were the 
minister Johann Weier of Barvenkova and his family, the 
families of Johann Buller of Waldheim, Jakob Janzen of 
Lichtfelde, Jakob Dick of Steinfeld and others* 

The old missionary G. Nickel was soon called to his eternal 
rest. The other families lived in contact with each other and met 
on Sundays, as long as Sunday was still legally considered to be a 
day of rest. Soon this was changed and those days were con- 
sidered days of rest which could be divided by the number six 
(thus:6, 12, 18,24,30). Actually some activity for the common 
good was usually found for these days, and it was expected that 
all would volunteer, At this time Heinrich Reimer (son of the 
widely-known missionary to the Russians, Adolf A. Reimer), a 
seriously religious youth from Alexandertal, was shot because he 
had not worked on a Sunday, trying to keep it holy. 

So the believers here found time to meet together, for they 
were eager for spiritual food. Six or seven families met on the 
free days. Usually it was Heinrich Harder who read from the 
Bible and said something about it, leading to a discussion of a 
religious theme. This was followed by singing together (but not 
too loudly, so as not to be heard outside) and by prayer so that 
they left strengthened by the experience. This went on for a few 
years. They became accustomed to the loneliness and were 
satisfied not to be persecuted and to be able to make ends meet. 
But in 1936 this too came to an end. First, on April 24 Jakob 
Dick was taken at night from his large and poor family and put 
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in prison. On April 30, again a day of rest, two young brothers 
J an/ en (20 and 21 years of age) and the minister Heinrich 
Harder were arrested. The third arrest, on May 18 (again a rest 
day), took Heinrich Woelk and Johann Buller. All were accused 
of anti-revolutionary propaganda according to Article 54, 10 of 
the Ukrainian Criminal Code. Soon after, Article 1 1 was also 
applied to them because they were considered as a group. It was 
clear that it was a matter of their religious meetings and conver- 
sations, but the investigating judges asserted that the religious 
meetings were only an excuse in order to advance the cause of 
Hitler, who had in the meantime come to power in Germany. 
Those who remained behind prayed.... 

After almost three months in prison three brethren were 
released. They were Heinrich Harder, Jakob Dick and Heinrich 
Woelk. "When I heard," said H. Harder after his release, "that 
my accusation was based on Article 54, 10 of the Criminal Code, 
I had to think of Isaiah 54:10 which says: 'Though the moun- 
tains move and the hills shake, my love shall be immovable and 
never fail and my covenant of peace shall not be shaken. So says 
the Lord who takes pity on you'." 

Then I said to myself: "If his grace will not depart from me 
and the covenant of his peace not be shaken, then no accusation 
can terrify me" 

But the other three were judged and sentenced (though 
guiltless). The brothers Janzen never returned. Jakob Dick en- 
dured five years of imprisonment, then returned to his family in 
1941. But when the war began, he was taken again and never 
returned. 

7. Persecuted at Home 

How did those fare who stayed at home? In the M.B. 
Church of Alexandertal (Molotschna) there was a vigorous 
spiritual life in the early 1920s. The congregation was led by ex- 
perienced men: Johann Toews, teacher of the village school and 
Heinrich Enns, one of the first workers of the tent mission. 
Other active brothers were David Reimer, Johann Janz, David 
Pauls, Heinrich Funk, David Duerksen, Peter Huebert, Daniel 
Reimer, Johann Duerksen, and others. The congregation had an 
attractive meeting-house where God's Word was clearly 
presented and where the church choir sang regularly. The young 
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people were well taught and spiritual progress was evident. 

This is probably the reason why pressure on these people 
began early- And thus some of these influential men emigrated 
to Canada as early as 1925/26: D.Pauls, H.Goossen, Johann 
Toews, Heinrich Funk, David Duerksen, But faithful workers 
remained behind and the work continued. The persecution first 
struck brother H.Enns. He was not allowed to stay in Alex- 
andertal. In the first years of persecution it was sometimes suffi- 
cient if the party involved fled to another village, even if it was 
not far away. So Enns and his family went to Rudnerweide — ten 
kilometers away — and lived with the Heinrich Goerzen family, 
both parents being believers. But the persecutors were not 
satisfied. In spite of his serious illness Enns was ordered out of 
Rudnerweide — and no one was to give him transportation, But 
H. Goerzen managed to provide a means of transport at his own 
risk and he brought the family Enns to the next village, Marien- 
tal, where they were received by the Lepp family. This persecu- 
tion did not last much longer; the Heavenly Father took home 
his child. Brother Enns died in 1930 while at the Lepps. But he 
could not even be buried in peace. The village council did not 
allow the family and friends to bury Enns in the Alexandertal 
cemetery. The village Mariental, however, consented to let this 
departed servant of God have a small plot, Perhaps the words of 
Jesus from Matt. 10:40-42 may be used here: 

**To receive you is to receive me, and to receive me is to 
receive the One who sent me.... And if anyone gives so 
much as a cup of cold water to one of these little ones, 
because he is a disciple of mine, I tell you this: that man 
will assuredly not go unrewarded. " 
Among those who spoke at brother H, Enns* grave, it was 
brother David Reimer who spoke the funeral sermon. 

Until 1933 religious services continued to be held in the 
meeting house, if under precarious circumstances. Then it was 
converted to a school. The ministers David Reimer and Johann 
Janz were arrested and put into the Melitopol prison. The court 
sentenced both to the severest punishment: they were to be shot. 
From prison, Johann Janz left a greeting for those who re- 
mained behind, which read: "We have good fortune — we are 
going home*' (This greeting may have two meanings: (a) they 
had unshaken faith in their Saviour and (b) they had been tor- 
tured in prison). 
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Peter Huebert and Johann Duerksen were arrested in 
1937/38 and disappeared. 

After Johann Janz and David Reimer had been shot, the life 
of the church in Alexandertal was paralyzed. All meetings, even 
the smallestj were watched. People were afraid of reading the 
Bible and shuttered their windows when so doing. (It should he 
mentioned that in the earlier period in our villages the windows 
could not be closed by means of curtains). When mothers 
wanted to pray with their children, they first extinguished the 
lights, for the private houses under suspicion were also being 
observed. Sunday was declared to be a day like all the others and 
all religious gatherings on that day were rendered impossible. 

In the neighbouring village, Rudnerweide, a kindergarten 
was set up by the government, in which Susanna Thiessen, a 
believer, worked. When on one occasion she set the table for a 
meal and said to the children: "Now children, you may begin!" 
the children from pious families folded their hands to pray, as 
they had been taught. This was reported and Susanna Thiessen 
was sentenced to three years in prison. 

In 1937/38 almost all men were taken from Alexandertal 
—23 persons from this small village. The rest remained in fear 
and trembling until 1941. Then the war broke out and the terror 
increased. What would become of them? 

8. In the Midst of the Desert 

Conditions of this time were so uniform that it seems suffi- 
cient to tell the story of one village in order to have a fairly ac- 
curate picture of all the colonies and the various other set- 
tlements. Chortitza and Molotschna, Sagradovka and 
Barenkovo, Crimea, Kuban and Caucasus, Omsk and Orenburg 
and Slavgorod, Pavlodar and Turkestan and other places with 
M.B. congregations, extending to the far east — these all present 
the historian with a depressing picture of congregations 
destroyed, ministers exiled, hounded away, even killed. 
Nowhere in the country could one find a place, even one village, 
where spiritual nourishment was still to be had, "Where are our 
teachers, those who can feed us, where our leaders?" But there 
was no crying out, no wailing. Silently our women bore the 
massively heavy cross* Quietly and without tears they stood 
before their tyrants, though many a tear may have flowed at 
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home. A simple and meaningful "Goodbye" was all the men 
could leave their wives and families when they left never to 
return. Johann Rahn, Friedensfeld (Amur Region), when he was 
already on the vehicle which was to take him away, without say- 
ing a word made a large sign of the cross in the air, . . (he never 
returned!) The nonresistant Christians were truly the quiet in the 
land (die Stillen im Lande). 

The only thing that could not be taken from the believers 
was their private prayer. Many a stricken soul joined the 
Psalmist in his prayer: 

. .my spirit fails me 

and my heart is dazed with despair. 

I dwell upon the years long past, 

To thee I lift my outspread hands, 

athirst for thee in a thirsty land (Psalm 143) 

Whoever has not experienced this spiritual death himself 
cannot imagine the cry of the Psalmist to God, Nor did doubts 
spare these people* 

"In those times I worked under great pressure," says an old 
Christian about this period, "I returned home late from work 
every evening and my path was through a deserted garden. There 
many a cry passed from my soul to God: 'Great God, show me 
whether you really exist, or whether my faith is in vain. Oh, if 
only I could overcome these terrible doubts/ The time and cir- 
cumstances forced us to rely completely on ourselves. I never 
shared my doubts with my wife. And yet the Lord used her to 
keep me bound to him. Even when I came home exhausted from 
work she insisted on the evening blessing and prayer, May God 
reward her!" 

But no end was in sight for all of this. As we could see later 
on, in hindsight, we had arrived only in the middle of the desert. 
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IIL 

THE M,B, CHURCH ON ITS WILDERNESS JOURNEY 

Enter my lament in thy book, 
store every tear in thy flask. Ps, 56 

/ am wearied with groaning. ..Ps, 6 

In 1941 the terrible war between Russia and Germany broke 
out- The last remaining men were torn from their families. Most 
of them were marked as enemies of the people or as socially 
dangerous types and they were sent into the forests of the Urals 
of West and North Siberia and to the tundra of the high north. 
Sverdlovsk, Ivdel, Vorkuta, Norilsk, Magadan and many other 
places known as "ends of the earth" are silent witnesses to the 
suffering and sacrifices of our century. Only a few, very few, 
ever returned. 

Others, mainly the young people (male and female), but 
also older women, were inducted into the "work army" 
(Trudarmee). Here our women, poorly dressed, had to fell trees 
in deep snow, just like the men. 

And the families with children and old people were hurried- 
ly dispersed into the whole broad Asiatic area (Middle Asia and 
Siberia), Pains were taken to separate German families and to 
spread them into a wide diaspora throughout Russia: in each of 
the villages of Kazakhstan, Kirghizia, Russia or Tajikistan only 
two or three families were allowed to settle. Then came strict 
supervision by the local militia, which forbade all meetings and 
disallowed leaving the home village. In larger towns the families 
were limited to their own particular area. 

Only the families of the colonies of Orenburg, Omsk and 
Slavgorod were not torn from their homes. They were con- 
sidered to be far enough into the interior but the men here were 
all taken away, too. 

The deportation of families from the villages of the Ukrai- 
nian colonies did not fully succeed, since the troops of the Ger- 
man army advanced too rapidly and soon made evacuation im- 
possible. These villages then remained in German occupation 
during 1941-43, Spiritual life was rekindled, congregations 
regrouped. The Word of God was proclaimed and sinners were 
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pointed to Jesus. When the German army retreated, the German 
colonists went along with them in a great trek to the west. But 
they were overtaken by the Russian army in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Germany and taken back into Russia in 
1945. Not many succeeded in escaping. Those who did were 
separated from their families. Those who were returned to 
Russia were sent to hot Ajikistan, where eggs can be fried on the 
sand, or to bitterly cold Eastern Siberia, where human breath 
freezes immediately, or into the forests of the Komi people and 
many other places. The principle of separation was followed 
here, too: two or three families were brought into a village and 
all persons over 16 had to report monthly to the militia and sign 
a declaration that they would not leave the place, otherwise they 
would be liable for up to 20 years of imprisonment. It amounted 
to imprisonment of a whole people forever or "for all times," 
as the government documents had it. Again an "eternity'* for 
our people. How long would this one last? 

It was a captivity which could be compared to that of Israel 
in Egypt and Babylon. The pressure exerted here was probably 
greater than the oppression of the pharaohs, and the borders 
within which our people were dispersed were much wider than 
the whole Medo-Persian Empire. Add to that no contact was 
allowed between the groups; everyone was left to his own 
resources. Only the "God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob" kept 
his hand over those whom his Son had redeemed even in the 
midst of this desert journey, where temperatures ranged from 
50 °C in the shade to -50 °C with wind. 

In the years after 1930 the M.B. Church in Russia had been 
officially dissolved, since it had been deprived of all its leaders, 
though in many places small groups nevertheless met in secret. 
Later, no trace of congregational life or fellowship of God's 
children could be found. A. H. Unruh, H. Penner and other 
historians are correct in asserting that the M.B. Church in Russia 
ceased to exist as a local church. But it endured as the body of 
Christ; the members of this body were not all destroyed. From 
all manner of life, situations and places the prayers of the 
believers arose with many a sigh and tear to the Head of the 
church and "the smoke of the incense went up before God with 
the prayers of his people" (Rev. 8:4). 

We ponder the question: How were the members of the 
M.B. Church preserved in their faith in these years of tribula- 




The deportation of families of members of the M,B. Church (women, 
children, and old people) into the interior of the country "for all time" 
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tion? How did the message of Jesus Christ come to their 
children? How did the Lord feed the souls of his people when 
their bodies were starving? The reports of those who lived dur- 
ing and survived these experiences should help us to answer these 
questions. At the same time we may obtain an insight into the 
conditions of their life at that time, 

1. From Dispersal to Deportation 

(by Helene Woelk, nee Rahn-Fleming, 
of Rudnerweide, Molotschna) 

When the war broke out we lived in the town of 
Krasnogorovka in the Donetz coal district. We and several other 
families had fled there in the years 1932/3 due to the persecu- 
tions in our home villages. Now, at the outbreak of war, there 
was no safe place left anywhere in the Ukraine and we an- 
ticipated the future with trembling, We did not have to wait 
long. Our son Gerhard was born into these difficult times on 
August 10. Barely two weeks after this, on September 3, 1941, a 
militia vehicle pulled into our yard. We understood at once what 
this meant, and we were not wrong, First the militia made a 
thorough search of the whole house. Then they declared my hus- 
band to be arrested, put him into the truck and ... they drove off 
without pity. Whither? And what should 1 do with my family, in 
my weak and delicate condition? 

Then began the worst period of my life, the most difficult in 
all respects — spiritually, mentally and physically. We were left 
alone, A heavy burden was laid on me and threatened to crush 
me. Heinrich, my husband, had been taken away. Forever? I 
saw him driven away. Evening had come.... My heart cried to 
God but 1 could not find comfort. All about me was emptiness 
and desolation. I covered my eyes with my hands and went back 
into the house. What happened then 1 do not know,,.. When I 
opened my eyes again I saw my children: Heinz (11), and Helen- 
chen (7), standing at the bed calling "Mama!" At the foot stood 
our grandfather (my dear old father, Papa Fleming, 71 years 
old) and crying„„ 

Then I heard crying from the next room and this brought 
me back to full consciousness, Now I knew everything: my lit- 
tlest one (3 weeks old) was crying and he should not cry. I pulled 
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myself together and comforted him, I now felt the weight of 
loneliness but also the responsibility for these four, dear people 
on my shoulders. Papa prayed and I felt strengthened. 

Strength! Father, hear me! 

I need strength to bear the load. 
O how gracious and faithful is our Father in Heaven! 

So some three weeks passed. Then the militia came and told 
us that we should be ready to be evacuated in 24 hours. But the 
Lord gave strength and presence of mind. Three good neighbors 
came to me and offered to help. We weren't ready in 24 hours, 
but in three days we were. Each family was allowed to take 100 
kilograms, but because my father had many good friends in the 
town (he had worked as a teacher in a school in the last years}, 
we were allowed 100 kilograms for each person. A goat was but- 
chered, three sacks filled with potatoes, three sacks with bed- 
ding, and then some clothing (we heard we were heading north 
and it was the end of September), cookware and other necessities 
of life, I went back to take leave of what had been our home. 
But what lay ahead? I cannot describe my feelings and don't 
really want to. The pain of parting arose in me along with the 
question that pursued me day and night: "Where is my 
Heinrich?" 

At the same time our dear neighbors, the Heinrich Harders 
and Abram Duecks, had to prepare to travel also. The fact that 
we could not take counsel together or help one another was very 
hard for us. We were watched day and night by the militia. Not 
until we went to the train station did we see one another again. 
This deportation order applied to all Germans, Our houses, cat- 
tle and other belongings were simply left standing. 

At Roy a Station we waited for three days and nights for an 
opportunity to be loaded into freight cars; people and belong- 
ings under the open sky. Only women with small children were 
allowed to take refuge in a house, 

I want to record one event of these days: our Heinz had 
been a favorite of his teacher in school. He saw her walking past 
from the place where we had to wait and she saw him as well and 
called to him. The boy jumped up and ran to her in glee. But the 
militia drove him back. How he cried! I could not answer his 
question: Why? Helenchen, who was seven, didn't understand 
the seriousness of the situation and she sat patiently with her 
grandfather and observed everything that happened around her. 
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It was hardest for grandfather to endure all of this. He felt Ms 
age and lack of strength, saw the family for which he felt himself 
responsible. He cried aloud and I had to comfort him. And who 
was my comforter? He who says: "I will not leave you nor for- 
sake you." 

Finally, in the third night (it was pitch black, for lamps were 
not allowed because the front was so close) a freight train ap- 
proached, which was to take us along. But who would load our 
things onto the train, since we were without manpower? I still 
don't know how it was done, but the things were loaded, thrown 
in somehow, and, on top of them, we people, large and small, 
old and young. It was a long train, but consisted only of women, 
children and old people. 

Pitch black night! The front very near. The doors were 
closed and the train silently started on its way. Where was it go- 
ing? For the first night we cowered on our belongings. When day 
came, every family found its own things. There were some forty 
persons in our car* When the train stopped at a station* the few 
men and boys looked for boards and soon two levels were con- 
structed in the car and some order established* Thus each family 
received its own humble place. The train stopped very seldom. 
When it did, Heinz and I ran to find hot water. We took sugar 
and bread with us and that was our food for 31 days. Our situa- 
tion deteriorated very quickly because the lice descended on us 
and how could we defend ourselves against them? There were 
only two small, high windows and only those close by had a 
chance of doing battle with the lice. The others had none and the 
problem became very great. This made me very anxious about 
my two- month old boy. It was hard to watch him being tortured 
by these pests and to be quite helpless! Once the train stood still 
long enough for me to wash all his things. But we were never 
told how long the train would stand and thus could not know 
whether we could undertake any such projects* During those 31 
days I lay down very little. The nights seemed endless. How hap- 
py I was that I had taken along a package of Christmas candles. 
By this light I found comfort in God's Word. Then I went to my 
"big" children and kissed them goodnight, for they needed 
comfort, too. No evening passed when I did not remind them: 
"Pray for our father!" We could not imagine what awaited us. 

I will describe one difficult experience: At one station where 
our train was standing we heard that an adjacent train was filled 
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with prisoners from the city Staiino. That is where my husband 
Heinrich had been taken, I went out into the night. I soon Found 
the train and saw the following: A car was open and armed 
soldiers stood around the door, A pail of soup was brought and 
passed in. I looked and searched; could Heinrich be among 
them? By lantern light the soldiers could not see me, but I could 
see everything* The pail did not come back for a long time. Then 
a soldier took off his coat and, with his pistol at the ready, he 
jumped in. Soon I heard heart-rending sounds, loud crying by a 
man and then the short: "O Bozhe mot!" (Oh my God!). Then 
all was quiet within. The soldier jumped out with the pail and 
the door was closed. By the light of the lantern the soldier 
showed his blood-covered hand with a devilish laugh. That was 
too much for me, for I thought of Heinrich being in the car. I 
held on to the post at which I was standing and was incapable of 
thought. But I did hear our train whistling. Then God sent an 
angel in Anna Buller (may God reward herl), who was also on 
our train. She pulled me away and dragged me back just in time 
to board before our train left, I did not sleep that night. 1 
remembered what I had seen and told myself: "Heinrich cannot 
survive that kind of treatment; you are a widow..,." 

I will mention one more trial and that will suffice. Again the 
train stopped and I jumped off, along with old Mr. Basler and 
two women. But the train moved off again and left us behind, I 
cried out to God, out loud. We ran. I lost a shoe. The old man 
could not run anymore, 1 ran as though I could overtake the 
train and — really — the train stopped. It was an answer to prayer 
for me. When I got back to my family, my father looked at me 
gratefully and my children whispered in my ear: "We prayed 
very hard," And Helenchen said: **I knew my mother would 
come back.*' 

Our food supplies dwindled. Finally we reached our 
destination on November 5. The train stopped in the steppe. We 
got out. The wind was icy. Everyone packed up their things. Ox- 
carts were waiting for us. Where had we arrived? The men who 
had come to fetch us could barely speak Russian, But we didn't 
ask long; we were all happy to leave the train. We were brought 
to a Kazakh village. The Kazakhs are a primitive people, Under 
the Tsars they had full freedom. Their wealth lay in their sheep. 
The greater the flock, the richer the man. With the coming of the 
Soviet state this was consolidated into a communal herd. The 
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Kazakh commune was given land and was supposed to farm it. 
But these nomads were not interested in that. They resisted work 
and became progressively poorer. In the summer they moved out 
onto the land and lived in tents; in the winter they returned to 
their mud huts. 

These were furnished very simply. There was hay on the 
floor and over this a homemade, woven carpet. They had no fur- 
niture, apart from a round table with very short legs. They all sat 
on the carpet with crossed legs, using neither bench nor chair. It 
was very difficult for our old people to get used to such a mode 
of life. After we had watched this for a few days my father said: 
"You can transplant young trees, but an old tree cannot send 
out new roots and must die." And that is what happened. 

But at least we were thankful to have reached a place where 
we could stay. When we had arrived half-frozen, the old grand- 
mother had received us with a cup of tea and for this we were 
very grateful to her and to God. 

We would have liked to stay together, we three families 
who had known each other for some time, but that was not to 
be. The family of Abram Dueck from Lichtfelde, with their 
daughter Justina Neufeld, went to the Russian village Novo 
Cherkask, some 30 kilometers distant, while we and the family 
of Heinrich Harder with their daughter Anna (Njuta) Buller 
{from Halbstadt) remained in the Kazakh village of Algabass in 
the region of Akmolinsk. 

Now ordinary life began for us again. At first I thought I 
would not be able to stand it, but the Lord strengthened his 
weak child. The Kazakhs had food but lacked clothing. They 
decided to exploit our weak position and provide themselves 
with our clothing and bedding. For this they were clever enough. 
They gathered us together and let us know that they would not 
give us any work (i.e., no earnings) until we exchanged our 
things with them, So we were forced, from the outset, to live on 
the little they would give us for these items, But what could we 
do. We couldn't let our children go hungry and we had to eat. 

Housing was very poor. Our whole family was given a small 
space which had previously been a storage room* 

Now we had to try to make our way. Because we were not 
given jobs in the commune, we were forced to look for other 
ways of earning something. We cleaned houses for the Kazakhs, 
turned their handmills, knitted for them and did other odd jobs. 
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But the pay was very skimpy. 

And how did we spend our Sundays? The Kazakhs are 
Muslims and do not observe Sunday, I had taken along Bibles 
and Testaments, so I told the children Bible stories. In this lone- 
ly situation I felt the need of the fellowship of believers. Our 
sense of loneliness increased and Papa and I tried to comfort one 
another, Oh, my poor Papa! Quietly and patiently he bore these 
spiritual and physical privations in his old age. When I asked 
him, on one occasion, to teach the children a song, he thought 
for a moment and then I was surprised at which song he chose* It 
was: **Womit soil ich Dich wohi Loben* " 

How shall I praise you, 

Mighty Lord of Hosts? 

Send to me from above 

The power of your spirit, Lord.... 
I was shamed by these words; I would rather have chosen: "A us 
tiefsterNot schrei ich zu Dir" ("I cry to Thee in deep despair'*), 
but he found words of praise. 

Then came death. Heinrich Harder was the first. Poor food 
to which he was not accustomed, the depressing circumstances, 
the absence of the most essential necessities for old people and 
hopeless longing— all these were more than his weak spirit could 
bear. He went home, our minister Heinrich Harder, the former 
leader of the M.B. Church of Halbsladt, his Master called him 
away. Onkel (Uncle) Harder' s suffering under the circumstances 
had been noticeable; once such a cheerful, smiling individual, he 
became more and more serious, He often came to see father; 
they understood one another. But it grieved him to see his 
daughter, Njuta Duller, who was expecting a child. 

One morning, it was April 10, \942 t Njuta came to tell us 
that her father had died that night and that her mother didn't 
want to close his eyes. 1 went along with her. What a sad pic- 
ture! Onkel Harder lay on the floor and his wife kneeled next to 
him, murmuring disconnected words: "No, I can't — he is in 
Heaven — I won't get there — he is saved; he was good — I'm left 
alone— No, I can't do it." I kneeled beside her and gently tried 
to persuade her to close her husband's eyes. The Lord was 
gracious and her mind cleared long enough for her to do it. Then 
my father came, washed and dressed the body, covering it with a 
white sheet. I reported the death to the village council, This gave 
rise to the new question for them: where to bury the body. The 
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corpse of a Christian would desecrate a Muslim cemetery. Then 
the body of Onkel Harder was carried out into the steppe where 
a grave had been hurriedly dug. There were no coffins here. 
Following Muslim custom, a niche was carved out at the bottom 
of the grave and there the body was placed and covered with 
earth, Njuta insisted on accompanying the body to the burial. 
The men didn't want to permit it, since according to their 
customs no woman should touch or accompany a dead person. 
Because I had to stay with the children, father and Njuta were 
the only ones (from among us) who went along. Father prayed at 
the graveside. Tante Harder was in shock and afterward never 
regained her full faculties. But the heavenly Father knows his 
children and all their weaknesses. He will find his own, they will 
hear His voice and arise from their graves. Even if that is a lone- 
ly grave on the wide steppes of Kazakhstan. 

Then Njuta came to give birth. I will not recount the dif- 
ficult circumstances— no hospital, no doctor, no medicine. In 
the same room in which his grandfather had passed away, little 
David was born — into poverty. Tante (Aunt) Harder lived for 
another nine months and then the Lord reached into these pitiful 
circumstances and released her poor, weak spirit. One morning 
Njuta found her mother dead, beyond hunger, cold and all man- 
ner of suffering. That was January 7, 1943. Outside, there was a 
terrible storm with bitter cold. The men could not dig a grave. 
Wrapped in a blanket the body was carried out, laid against a 
wall in an old cemetery and covered with earthen bricks. The 
wind covered everything with snow 

But back to us now. Day followed day and month came 
after month, and before a year had passed father had become 
very weak and immobile. Gerhard Flaming died on September 
14, 1943, a minister of the M.B. Church of Rudnerweide. He 
folded his hands and breathed his last, A peaceful smile came 
over his features. For me it was yet another separation but I 
heartily granted him his rest and peace with the Lord, 

Condemned and forgotten, that is the fate of heroes, 
But proven faithfulness lets the son of Menno rest 
peacefully* 

Rest in peace, forgotten heroes, no monument will tell 
The later generations where you fought and failed. 
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You gave your last and best, your heart's blood colored 
snow* 

1 saw your fall and felt the pain, 

Far off over land and sea I seek your grave 

And greet you from my heart in quiet, twilight hours. 

An indescribable longing became perceptible, but I want to 
praise the care of my heavenly Father. He sent "ravens" from 
time to time: Heinz, our eldest, often comforted me with his 
childlike faith. 

On December 1, 1947, my husband, who had been released 
from captivity, came to fetch us. We moved to the city of Bijsk, 
where we had to stay alone under the watchful eye of the militia 
until 1956, Not until then did we re-establish contact with fellow- 
believers. 

2, From Alexandertal (Molotschna) to Kustanay (Kazakhstan) 

{by Johann Neufeld, from Alexandertal) 

On September 5, 1941, the last men over 16 years of age 
were gathered together in Alexandertal and marched off. They 
walked the 40-50 kilometers to the train station Pologi. Then 
they went by train to Kharkov and on to Solikamsk, to the 
prison camp. The women stayed with their families until they 
were collected from the villages of Alexandertal, Elisabethtal 
and Schardau on October 6 and brought to the train station 
Nergovka. There they were loaded into freight cars and sent to 
the north. Where to? That was never told. Priyedeshuvidish! 
(you'll see when you get there!). The hard journey took about a 
month, through the Urals to Siberia, until they finally arrived in 
the area of Kustanay and were unloaded. There they were col- 
lected by the Kazakhs and transported to the communes. Their 
treatment by the Kazakhs was not good, which was to be ex- 
pected, since the Germans were considered enemies of the people 
and nation throughout the land, Our women had to do the 
hardest work in the communes, while the Kazakh women sat 
comfortably with their tea— the favorite drink of these people* 
The Kazakhs were very stingy in their payment for the work 
done. They said quite openly: "First you must give up 
everything that you have brought along, then we will speak of 
payment." 
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The schooling of the children was also a difficult problem 
until the many requests of the women led to a solution. 

The circumstances were bad. The mothers worked in the 
communes* the grandmothers stayed with the children and tried 
to offer them an upbringing. During the day the old people went 
out onto the steppes with the children and caught field mice for 
food by flooding them out of their holes. At the same time they 
also fetched fuel for the cold winter, mainly animal dung from 
the Kazakh herds. When the swamps were frozen, the reeds were 
cut off above the ice and used for fuel. 

The Kazakhs did not pay much attention to the spiritual ac- 
tivities of the new settlers; they seemed indifferent. So the 
mothers immediately resumed the religious instruction of their 
children. By their weak lights, often only broken glass with a lit- 
tle plant oil and a wool wick, they read the Bible with their 
children in the evening, sang songs and told them of Jesus, the 
Saviour and forgiver of sins. This was not without results and 
several conversions took place. The beginning was made in 
Kushmurun, where an old brother, Nicolai Reimer, who had 
returned from banishment in Norilsk, could not keep silent 
about Jesus. 

3. From Traken-Caucasus to Koktsehetau-Kazakhstan 

(by Mrs, Gertrude Tjahrt nee Toews, Conteniusfeld, 
Molotschna) 

We had fled to the Caucasus in 1930 and lived there in con- 
stant fear until 1941. During this time many of our men, in- 
cluding my husband, were arrested and had disappeared without 
a trace. When the war began, the younger men who were left 
were called up and sent into the work army P 

Meanwhile, the front was coming closer to where we were 
and we Germans were very concerned about our impending fate. 
If we had been despised before, we were now hated, We certain- 
ly could not count on being turned over to the German army. 
And indeed that was not to be. On October 4, 1941, we had to 
pack our absolute necessities and leave our home which we had 
learned to love in our 10-12 years there. We loaded our things 
and our families onto wagons and released the cattle, so that 
they could forage for food. Then we left on our long journey. It 
was 70 kilometers to the station Blagodarnoie on wagons, ac- 
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companied by many of the village dogs. There we were loaded 
into freight cars and the train left in a northerly direction. When 
the train began to move, the dogs ran alongside and they howled 
when they had to give up the chase, They mourned our going 
more than did those who were banishing us. 

We travelled for a month amid many hardships and 
dangers, On November 4 our train stopped at the Station 
Borovoie. We were unloaded onto the open steppe and greeted 
by a cold wind, We tried to arrange our few belongings so that 
we could take refuge in the middle and shield our children from 
frost and wind. There we spent the night. The next morning the 
Kazakhs came with oxcarts and took us to the surrounding 
villages of Kazakhs and Russians in the Shchutshinsker Region: 
Lensnoie, Boriba, Abalee, Slatopolie, Klimovka, Dimitrovka, 
UIgi-Algan, Vedenovka, Karagai, Savenka, Shchedrinka, 
Pashenka and others. We were quartered in these villages and we 
had to see to our livelihood and to the welfare of our children. 
There were only a few men among us (these were old) and the 
women had to manage, 

I do not intend to go on writing about the miserable life and 
how much hunger and crying there was. Rather, let us consider 
how spiritual life was maintained, or indeed if it survived. How 
were the children and young people taught? 

It should be emphasized that the believers held together 
strongly. The women met among themselves and took their 
children along, telling them Bible stories and singing gospel 
songs with them. In spite of the wretchedness of their banish- 
ment, they had managed to take along an occasional guitar, 
mandolin or old violin and some had taken parts of the 
Liederperlen hymn book. So the mothers, who in their young 
years had sung or played in the choir, taught their children to use 
the instruments and sing the songs. There was a Xante 
Dickmann in the Kazakh village of Ulgi-Algan who knew almost 
all the songs of the Liederperlen and even their number. The 
Kazakhs didn't understand any German and almost no Russian, 
while the Germans soon learned Kazakh. Once the Kazakhs held 
a social evening for their "guests/' and since they could not offer 
anything themselves, they invited the German "singers" and 
"musicians" to perform. These could not refuse and they enter- 
tained the Kazakh society with renditions of Jesus nimmi die 
Suender an (Jesus accepts sinners) and O mein Jesu, du bist wert 
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(Oh my Jesus, you are worthy) and others. These were well 
received by the audience. In this way the mothers kept their 
children occupied and away from evil. Two old men, Johann 
Nickel and Friesen, worked among the young people as best they 
could. When those men were taken up to their heavenly home, 
they left behind a number of converted young people. In 1975 an 
elderly woman, Agnes Unruh, who had lived in one of these 
villages in those years, passed away, which led a younger 
minister to say: "This sister of ours who has passed on leaves us 
a good example: she is one of those mothers who in a most dif- 
ficult time showed us children the way to Jesus," 

In 1950 some of the men who had been in banishment or in 
the work army began to return. They saw the hunger for the 
Word of God and felt this hunger themselves. Their first task 
they recognized as helping their women in this concern. 
Meetings were arranged for Sundays and the Word of God was 
preached. This had its effect and conversions followed. But 
nowhere in all these villages was there an ordained minister. In 
that same year these men gathered together (illegally) from all 
the region of Shchutshinsk in the village of Tulkulie in order to 
find a way to carry on the work in the villages among the Ger- 
mans who had been banished here. They agreed that everyone 
would serve the spiritual needs of his own village and gather 
groups for fellowship. The men took up this resolution with 
courage and joy. The young people and children were very 
receptive to God's Word, and many were converted. Meetings 
were held in the most primitive of rooms; for benches, boards 
were supported by blocks of wood. Afterwards these had to be 
cleared away. Groups formed to sing hymns, although the 
young people were not familiar with four-part singing, Almost 
no song books were available, so the older people had the 
responsibility of leading and teaching in the singing. The young 
people were so eager and willing— today one wonders about the 
young people who are so confident about their independence 
from the older people. 

The working day in the communes was from 5:00 a.m. to 
10-11:00 p,m. The girls were mainly milkers, the boys worked 
with farm machinery (tractors, combines, etc). After a hard 
day's work, instead of going to bed, a horse and wagon would 
be taken and driven to the next village, where a part of the night 
would be spent singing and studying the Bible. That was indeed 
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hunger for the Word of Godl 

Three times a year the men would gather to discuss matters 
of faith. Finally ordained minister Andreas Pankratz appeared 
on the scene. In the bad years he had fallen into sin and now he 
repented and confessed to his brothers. He was forgiven and it 
was decided that his ordination would be recognized. The 
brotherhood decided that certain men should baptize the newly 
converted in their villages and celebrate communion with the 
believers. These were Franz Klassen in Tulkulie, Kornelius 
Woelk in Vedenovka, Gerhard Unruh in Lessnoiec* Jakob 
Warkentin in Raigorodok, and others. Congregations of various 
sizes formed in all the villages and these proceeded to function in 
the manner of the MLB. Church, but remained nameless, Bible 
studies and prayer meetings were held regularly and were of 
great blessing. Unfortunately, there was a lack of Bibles. And if 
a copy of the Dreiband (a combination of 3 song books) was 
found, people would copy at least two-thirds of the whole 
(Heimatktaenge and Frohe Botschqft, a total of 352 songs). 
Devotional books were also copied out. A healthy hunger for 
God's Word was apparent and the Lord fed the hungry with the 
sermons of weak, unschooled brothers. Baptisms were held in 
the rivers and lakes at night and the people would go far out into 
the steppe to ensure not being disturbed. In some villages the 
congregations grew to 40, 50 and more persons. 

4. From Barangar, Crimea, to Makinsk, Kazakhstan 

(by T. Wiebe, from Barangar) 

My father Otto Wiebe was arrested on February 2, 1937, 
and sent to Norilsk in the north on the Jenisei River. The city 
had to be built up and a cheap workforce was required. From 
the beginning the captives were told that none would ever be 
released. So our father wrote that we should not hope for a 
reunion. 

At the outset of war our family, together with others, was 
relocated to Kazakhstan. For weeks we travelled into the 
unknown in cattle cars, till we finally arrived in the village of 
Yeruslanovka in the vicinity of the city Makinsk. It was a com- 
mune. We were almost the only believers. For mother this meant 
going to work. We lived there for eight years. In the evenings 
after work, mother and Aunt Hannchen (father's sister) read the 
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Bible to us children. This was done systematically, in sequence. 
And they explained what they read as well as they could. 

In 1949 we received a letter from father which suggested 
that we might indeed see each other again. And really, after a 
twelve-year imprisonment, father suddenly arrived at home in 
the winter of 1949- Marvellous are God's ways! 

In the neighbouring village Vosnebenka, he got work as a 
bookkeeper at a machine and tractor station. The next summer 
we built a hut out of clay bricks mixed with dung and straw in 
the vicinity of father's village. With official permission we 
moved to our new quarters. In this "our new house" we began to 
have meetings* at first on a very small scale, for few more than 
our family. Then others joined us from the surrounding villages. 
Father preached the Word of God, He was warned and even 
threatened, but the Lord helped. Soon we had to clear our 
rooms of their poor furniture on Sunday in order to have space 
for those who came to hear. Some were converted, among them 
a young combine driver who after a while began to preach, too. 
This continued until 1957, 

When we were freed from the militia guard in 1956, father 
went to Karaganda where more and more Germans were set- 
tling and where an MLB. Church was just being founded. Our 
family moved there also, and there father was ordained as a 
minister in 1957. 

5. From Alexandertal, Alt-Samara, to Karaganda 

(by Mrs. Maria Riesen, from Alexandertal) 

Already in the year 1931 the church of the M.B. congrega- 
tion of Alexandertal was torn down on government orders. The 
believers who were not sent away gathered in the other church 
until this building was turned into a club in 1933. The ministers 
who had been arrested or deported earlier were followed by the 
last older and younger preachers of the Word; the 
congregation's existence was history. Only in the families was 
Sunday kept with devotional readings and only in secret did the 
mothers concern themselves with the spiritual nurture of their 
children. 

On December 2 and 3, 1941, the whole village was sur- 
rounded and no one was allowed to leave. All the inhabitants 
were quickly loaded into freight cars and transported to the 
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Karaganda region. We arrived there at Christmas time, and were 
kept for a while in a dub building at the Ossokarovka Station 
and then dispersed in all directions to the communes of the 
district* With several other families we arrived in the Bogutshar 
Commune of the Nurinsky Region. Here the last able men and 
even some women were taken into the work army. 

Our living quarters were at the edge of the village, from 
which the endless Kazakh steppes stretched out to the horizon. 
Our neighbours were Heinrich Dycks. We met many times in our 
house and had small services. Heinrich Dyck, who had been left 
behind for whatever reason, served us with the Word as best he 
could. Later his brother Jakob Dyck came back out of the work 
army. 

In the year 1956 many of our brothers and sisters from the 
surrounding area began to move into the city of Karaganda, 
where in the course of time many Germans (including believers) 
were gathered. In 1958 we too moved to Karaganda. 



That is what happened to those who were relocated into the 
interior at the beginning of the war. For those who came under 
German occupation, however, the way of banishment was 
longer and they came to quite different destinations. 

6. From the Molotschna to the European-Russian North 

(by A. and K. Plett, Fuerstenwerder and 
M. Peters, Gnadenheim) 

The horrors of World War II came ever closer to us and we 
feared for our lives and those of our children. The men from our 
villages were almost gone, whether selected for the army or 
deported, or... we knew nothing, save that they were gone. Now 
we, the remaining mothers and children, were to be torn from 
our homes and sent away to Kazakhstan or someplace in Siberia. 
The First step was to be moved to the nearest train stations. For 
us this meant the stations of Gross-Tokmak and Stulinevo, In- 
habitants of Gnadental, Alexandertal, Margenau, Fuersten- 
werder, Rueckenau and Tigerweide were taken to Gross- 
Tokmak, The people from the villages Waldheim, Hierschau, 
Landskrone, Friedensdorf, Gnadenheim, Klippenfeld, 
Hamberg, Wernersdorf and Conteniusfeld went to Stulinevo 
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The deportation in 1945 to the northern regions of European Russia, 
Middle Asia, and Siberia. These families had earlier fled to Germany, 
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Station, Here we were supposed to be loaded onto freight cars 
and then taken— where? Some 6,000 persons— old and young- 
waited at the Stulinevo Station for whatever would happen. 

The older of the two sisters reporting tells of one unforget- 
table event in that hard time: First we saw an airplane ap- 
proaching us, followed by a second, this one from the west. 
Both were very close to us and we feared the worst* Then they 
moved some one to two kilometers away and began a dog fight* 
One shot the other down and it burned on the ground with a 
series of shots and explosions. Finally it burned itself out and 
was silent. We were convinced that this was an act of God, 
which had made harmless the explosives which had been intend- 
ed for us (it was obviously too late to move us away, since the 
front was so close). We praised God! Now the guards freed us 
and we returned to our homes. 

Among us was an Onkel Peter Bergen, one of the many who 
had been forcibly taken from their families in 1937-38. God 
allowed him to escape from the hands of his captors in a 
marvellous way. He had been taken from the village of Kleefeld 
and sent north. He was being taken on foot from one place to 
another under guard, when his strength gave out. He lay down 
on a rock and said to the guard: "I can't go any further. I have 
no strength left. Do with me what you will, even if you shoot 
me* but I just can't do anymore." The soldier thought this over 
and then he went away, leaving him sitting there. When Bergen 
had recovered somewhat from his fatigue, he dragged himself to 
the nearest house and asked for help. After staying there a few 
days he sought and found his way back home. 

In this miraculous way he was now back in our midst, and 
since no one was watching us anymore, he arranged a church 
service with us and spoke earnestly about the text in which the 
lord of the vineyard searched for fruit in the third year and 
found none. He reminded us of the way we had been saved from 
the airplane disaster and this sermon led to my conversion. 

For almost ten years all religious meetings had been forbid- 
den and made impossible. After this remarkable event in which 
the Lord had dealt a blow against our enemies, we returned to 
our villages and found that those who had forbidden us were no 
longer there. We decided to have a thanksgiving service. Accord- 
ing to an old custom, a note was sent from house to house, in- 
viting everyone to come to the former church, which had been 
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turned into a club. This happened in the village of Gnadenheim. 
The old minister , Gerhard Dueck* who had not been sent away 
because of his age, had prepared himself to conduct a thanks- 
giving service, but his health did not allow him to carry it out. 
His daughter relates that a farmer, G. Peters, opened the ser- 
vice. Till then Peters had never prayed in public, but now he 
prayed a prayer which moved everyone to tears (hardship 
teaches prayer). This was the first service in Gnadenheim after 
the withdrawal of the Soviet army. Soon thereafter, some of our 
men who had been inducted into trenchwork returned and 
helped in our spiritual renewal Heinrich Ediger (currently in 
Winnipeg, Canada) was one of these, as was Kornelius Martens. 
Heinrich Ediger organized a choir and led it. Two of the men 
who preached should be named: the Peter Bergen previously 
mentioned and the old Johann Peters, previously of Prangenau. 
(He had been driven from his home and had found refuge in 
other villages. Because of his age he had been spared more hard- 
ship). These two ministers rode and walked from village to 
village, from Gnadenheim to Waldheim, preaching God's 
Word* Many children were converted as a result of their ser- 
mons. The church was re-established. Everyone who wished to 
join had to declare himself before the congregation. Soon there 
was a group which asked for baptism. The first baptism took 
place near the village of Wernersdorf in the Tokmatschka River. 
Many young converts were baptized and added to the church 
membership. 

Johann Peters went back to his house in Prangenau during 
the German occupation, but soon became ill and died before the 
German army had to withdraw. Mrs. A* Plett visited him in his 
last days and she remembers his last words; "Anna/ 1 he said, 
"remember, this time of suffering is nothing compared to the 
glory which will be revealed to us." He died before the great 
treks to the west were underway, but too late to be properly 
buried. He was interred by Russians who were engaged for this 
purpose. 

But this awakening of the church was of short duration. 
When the German occupation forces were forced to retreat, we 
moved west ahead of them in a great trek, to Poland and Ger- 
many, But we could not settle in— the Soviet troops defeated 
Germany and we had to go back. Whoever didn't succeed in 
escaping to the west was forcibly taken back to Russia. At first 
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this was done with humanly attractive promises, but when we 
had crossed the border into Russia the bad times began again* 
We were transported into the different corners of the huge land 
and unloaded. 

A group of some twenty families, mainly from Friedensdorf 
and Gnadenheim were discharged in the forests of the Ivanov 
Region and we were among them* Others were taken to the 
neighbouring Gorky Region* The few remaining men still among 
us were mostly transferred away and we had to see to our sur- 
vival. We are tired of reporting about our material hardships, 
because they bring on such painful memories* We will only 
report how the Spirit of God found us even in these forests and 
created new life here. 

Since we were put under police surveillance from the first 
day, we were bound each to his place. We lived in barracks* The 
commandant did not even allow us to sing a spiritual song when 
several families met in a house. But our desire for this kind of 
fellowship was great* Our children were growing up too and they 
were not satisfied with our limited kind of existence* So our Rus- 
sian neighbours, wanting to "help out," offered to teach them 
to dance. The mothers objected as strongly as they could and 
prayed earnestly for the conversion of their children. Yes, but 
conversion follows from preaching, and what if this is missing? 
And yet the Lord heard our prayer. As early as 1950 we heard of 
the first conversions. A girl, named Wiens, was awakened by the 
teaching of her mother and was converted. When she met her 
fiance, a Sawatzky, that evening, she told him of her happy ex- 
perience of finding the Saviour and that she had found peace. 
That made a deep impression on the youth; he went home early 
and thought about what he had heard. At night he could not 
sleep. He went to his mother and asked her to come out to the 
goat barn with him and pray (there was no other place where 
they could be undisturbed)* His mother, tired from her hard 
day's work, had to be wakened three times before she under- 
stood him. Then she went out with him and he too found peace. 

Soon after, our young people heard that in the neighbour- 
ing settlement of Sokolovo (some 100 kilometers over the river, 
in the Gorky Region) two ministers, one Abram Pankratz and a 
Penner, both from the Old Colony, were preaching the Word of 
God. It was not an easy task to obtain permission from the com- 
mandant to go there but they managed and, going there, they 
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found that quite a few persons had been converted. That too had 
an effect on our young people, 

In April/May 1956 we were freed from the watchful eye of 
the militia and allowed to move about more freely. Now visits 
among our families increased and the ministers referred to were 
able also to move more freely and speak about the Bible. By 
1956 twenty-two persons had been converted and requested bap- 
tism, A baptism was held under the leadership of brother 
Penner. The text on which he spoke was "But we have his pro- 
mise, and look forward to new heavens and a new earth, the 
home of justice" (2 Peter 3:13). After those baptized had been 
received into fellowship we had a worship service. We sang a 
great deal and had a happy time until late at night. "I too was 
baptized on that day," added the sister of the narrator. "The 
last song that was sung was; 4 Now it is confirmed that I am Jesus' 
own, since he bore my load of guilt.'" Then we all departed and 
remained alone in our settlement, still without ministers. But not 
without God's Word! The women arranged meetings, read the 
Bible and sang religious songs. But as soon as there were young 
men who were converted and baptized, the women turned over 
the meetings, the reading of the Word, to their sons. Our women 
knew the place of woman in the church and observed it, By 1957 
we heard of many places where religious life flourished. Then we 
too were drawn out of our lonely life in the forest to the other 
people who shared our faith, and who lived dispersed over the 
whole of Siberian and Asiatic Russia, We began to search and 
travel. 

7. From Fuerstenwerder to Eastern Siberia (Irkutsk) 

(by Mrs. Maria Kornelsen, nee Krueger, from Fuerstenwerder) 

Before the war the living conditions in our village were very 
difficult. 1 can remember standing at our fence as a child, sing- 
ing the song "When he cometh..." (Wennder HeilandalsKoenig 
erscheint), when a man came along the street and told me to stop 
immediately, otherwise my father would be thrown into prison. 
Then I saw father coming toward me very fast, I ran to him, still 
singing. He told me not to sing until we were inside. When we 
had come into the house he asked me never to sing on the street 
again. 

My dear parents and grandfather never told me fairy tales 
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when I was a child. They only told me Bible stories or ex- 
periences from their religious life. So I knew all the Bible stories 
of Adam and Eve, Abraham and Isaak, Noah, Moses, Job, 
Daniel and also of Jesus Christ. My parents loved singing too 
and so I knew many beloved songs, in spite of the dark times. 

My father told me how a song had once helped him in a dif- 
ficult situation. He had been brought in for questioning by the 
NKVD (state police) in the village and subjected to a painful in- 
terrogation. When he thought he could not stand it any longer, 
he heard someone singing: "Tell it to Jesus, tell it to Jesus, he is 
your brother, your friend." He felt a strength coming over him 
and after a while he went home a victor, That must have been a 
very hard time for father, for he referred to it often. And the 
singer the Lord used to strengthen him in this critical moment 
was a cleaning lady who happened to be working in the adjoin- 
ing room and who had no idea of what was going on next door. 

Then the war began. Under German occupation and also on 
the trek west things were better, We had meetings and Sunday 
school. But this did not last long. We were gathered into a com- 
pound in order to be sent back again. Awakening there in the 
middle of the night, one would hear soft sighing and quiet 
prayers from round about, During the day all was quiet. And 
after every visit by the soldiers, crying and praying could be 
heard. 

Then we went back to Russia. There was little room in the 
coaches for the many people. The children could mostly lie in 
the berths above, but the grownups had to sit. The journey 
lasted several weeks. We came to the villages of the Irkutsk 
Region in eastern Siberia: Krasni Borr, Vitieibsk, Krassivaie, 
Yelani, etc. It was October. We had nothing to eat, no bedding 
or clothing. But we had the Lord Jesus! 

The first Christmas in Siberia! There were enough 
Christmas trees, since we were surrounded on all sides by virgin 
forest. Our parents secretly arranged to celebrate together with 
the other families. Father had a New Testament and we learned 
verses from it, The room was in twilight, We spoke our verses 
and sang a few songs, The grownups prayed. Then we sat at the 
table and each of us received a potato cake. Our dear grand- 
father, who was already 82, thought we were celebrating in the 
school with the children as had been done long before. When it 
was over he wanted to go home. He could not sleep all night, 
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crying bitterly and asking to be taken home. This went on day 
after day until he died in early April; he had gone home. 

Our aunt had a catechism. With this we invented a game, 
* 'Questions and Answers," which we liked to play. We also 
made a game of cards with verses, on birch bark, which we 
would draw from the pack* Then Papa made writing pads for us 
and we went around to the grownups and wrote down all the 
songs they knew by heart. These pads were soon full. On Sun- 
days we children met together, sang songs and played our 
games. 

In 1956 when we were freed from militia control, we trav- 
elled to our relatives in Slatoust in the Urals. Here there were 
already a number of Germans. Our Aunt Margaret practiced 
songs with us and our father, who wasn't really a minister, 
spoke to us on Sundays of the Bible truths in all simplicity. Here 
I was converted and many others with me. But in 1958 all the 
Germans had to leave Slatoust, for secret construction projects 
were planned here and the Germans were to be sent away 
because they were not trusted. So we came to Karaganda in 
1958, where there was already a vital religious life by that time. 

8. From Melitopol to Tajikistan (Mid-Asia) 

(by Mrs. Frieda Funk, from Orenburg) 

I was born in the Orenburg settlement, but my father and 
his family moved to Katherinovka near Miloradovka(Krivoi Rog 
Region). At the time of collectivization he was considered to be a 
"farmer of means" (like most German farmers, who were 
diligent and whose work God blessed) and subjected to much 
pressure. So he moved to Einlage, Old Colony. But here he had 
no peace either and so he moved into the city of Melitopol with 
us in 1935. Here the war found us. On September 3, 1941, father 
and many other German men were imprisoned. First they were 
marched on foot a long distance, and then transported, until my 
father disappeared. We remained in Melitopol under the Ger- 
man occupation. 

When the Germans had to retreat, we were all taken along 
from the occupied areas to the west. So we came by train from 
Breslau to the Sudetenland. But when the Russians occupied this 
territory in 1945, all the Germans who could be reached were 
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sent back. We were underway for six months. Our lot was to go 
to Tajikistan in the hottest region of Russia. In 1947 we were 
sent to the cotton commune "Karl Marx" in the Vachsh Valley, 
The families consisted mainly of women and children. For the 
first year we lived from trading the things we had brought along. 
The commune in which we worked the cotton fields under a bur- 
ning sun gave us nothing more than a few kilos of corn. 

But even in this sad situation our Lord did not forsake us. 
Our spirit yearned for something better. We had brought along a 
guitar and when there was time we sang the beautiful songs of 
the Dreiband to its accompaniment. These we had learned in our 
parents' home. This music attracted other neighbours who 
joined us in singing and listening, and we were comforted in our 
tedious and starved daily life. Added to our poverty were 
various sicknesses, like fever (brucellosis) and others. After 
about two further years which were particularly hard, the Lord 
blessed the cotton fields, and after the harvest we received money 
and grain as payment for our work. By 1955 things had become 
much easier for us and we were able to move to the regional 
center, Kolkhozobad. Here we soon found German brothers and 
sisters. Soon we had a small circle of believers and seeking souls. 
The conversion of Fedya (Theodor) Krueger was of special im- 
portance. It moved many hearts to see a man who had been im- 
mersed in the world become a decided child of God through 
grace and prayers of believing friends. Worship meetings were 
arranged in the living quarters and even in the gardens. In June, 
1956, three persons asked to be baptized. But because we did not 
have an ordained minister, they turned to the Russian Baptist 
church in Kurgan-Tiube (35 kilometers from Kolkhozobad) and 
were baptized there. In the same year some fifteen or sixteen 
others were converted. They too were baptized in the Baptist 
church. So a small congregation came into being as an affiliate 
of the officially recognized Baptist church of Kurgan-Tiube* But 
we held our own meetings, twice on Sunday and on Wednesday 
and Saturday* A small choir too was formed, led by J. Neufeld. 
In 1959 and thereafter many moved away from Kolkhozobad to 
places where more Germans and more spiritual life were to be 
found. 
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9. From Schoenhorst to Komi ASSR 

(by Mrs. Klara Martens, nee Bergen, 
from Schoenhorst-Chortitza) 

Some of the German families who were brought back to 
Russia from Germany came into the deep forests of the Komi 
Republic. Our family was among them. In 1945 we came to 
Krassavino in the Vologda Region. 

By 1948 our women and children were holding meetings 
together. My mother and several others with her were arrested 
immediately and imprisoned. The meetings were stopped. In 
1951 they began again and were carried on regularly. Soon 
thereafter a young brother, Kornelius Martens, took over the 
leadership of these meetings. While the grownups were in the 
worship service, the children were brought to one of the homes, 
where they played together. Usually they would play "worship 
service." One day an old grandmother came into a house where 
the children were playing "worship service" and asked the 
children where the mothers were. The children answered that 
their mothers had gone to a service. But when the old woman 
wanted to leave, the children encircled her and said: "First we 
must pray, grandmother!" In this circle of praying children the 
old grandmother was converted. 

Indeed, many found peace there. Nor were these people 
idle. Tracts were written out by hand, containing songs, devo- 
tional stories or poems, and these tracts were sent by post to 
other places, like Siberia, where there were many Germans. 
Much good came from this. 

After we were released from militia control, most of us 
moved away from Komi to our brothers and sisters in the faith 
elsewhere. 

10. From Kronsweide, Chortitza, to Novosibirsk, 
Western Siberia 

(by Anna Thiessen, nee Klassen, from Kronsweide) 

After a trip of three months from Germany to Russia, we 
arrived in the Region of Novosibirsk on December 5, 1945. 
Some families came into the city itself, to a ship repair yard, 
where the women, lying on their backs on the ice, had to paint 
the undersides of the ships. Others were sent to the coal mines of 
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the Cherepanov Region (including women!). Most, however, 
were scattered throughout the villages: Tassino, Moshkino, 
Oyash, Togutshin, Bolotnoie, Yurga (in the neighbouring region 
Kemerovo), etc. Youth of 15-17 years of age were put into trade 
schools or the work army in Slatoust, Karaganda, and Yakutsk. 
So the women remained with their small children and a few sick 
men, who were left alone because of their illness. These sick men 
became a great blessing for the scattered believers and the grow- 
ing children. Already in Poland (1943-45) a brother Balau, who 
could not work due to illness, became a "Kindergarten 
teacher." The women brought all their children to him and he 
told them much of the Bible. Back in Russia in 1952 he secretly 
baptized a young man, a brother Wedel— who has been of great 
blessing to the present day in Yurga (Kemerovo). 

A very sick man, Peter Rempel, came into the village of 
Oyash. He, too, did what he could to strengthen the faith there. 
That was not easy under police supervision, since everyone was 
limited to his own village and constantly observed. But where 
there is a will, there is a way, and God gives ability to the 
upright. Once every year Onkel Peter Rempel was permitted to 
leave his village. The excuse given was the slaughtering of pigs 
(since no other men were available) and he used this opportunity 
to share the word of God and to encourage the believers. 

Otherwise, each family was left to its own devices. Children 
were taught to pray by their mothers. The beautiful spiritual 
songs sung in families also performed a great service. They were 
our sermons and they were of great influence in the religious 
education of our children. Our exchange of letters with our 
counterparts in Krassavino (Komi Republic) began early. From 
there we received hand-written tracts in which we could read 
stories, poems and songs. In some unexplained way we always 
found out when Easter would be. 

The first service was held on January 24, 1954, in the house 
of Peter Rempel in the village of Oyash. He spoke on the text: "I 
am the alpha and the omega, the beginning and the end." 
Hearers had come together from the neighbouring villages. 
Many tears were shed and conversions took place. Hunger for 
the Word of God was great. At distances of up to 60 kilometers 
some came on bicycles through the snow of a Siberian winter to 
attend meetings. When a visiting brother came to preach, the 
news was spread during the evening into the night, so that the 
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people could attend a meeting the next morning, often coming 
on foot. 

The first baptism was held in 1955. It took place at night. 
The candidates had made their confessions of faith in the even- 
ing, before the congregation, Some came in contact with the 
Baptists of Novosibirsk and even joined that church. But 
because they spread the Word of God in the villages and preach- 
ed conversion openly, something forbidden in the Baptist 
church, they were expelled in 1957, In 1959 persecution became 
even stronger and there were threats of imprisonment. We had 
almost no older brothers. 

Then Onkel Otto Wiebe from Karaganda came for a visit 
and told of a German M.B, Church there. He invited us to move 
to Karaganda* In the following years we and most of the 
membership accepted this invitation, 

11. Our Brothers 

Torn from their families, arrested or inducted into the work 
army because of their faith or race, our fathers, husbands and 
brothers found themselves in places where no one went of his 
own free will. In the years following 1941 this no longer meant 
the ministers, for these had been taken care of during the ten 
years before the war. These were simple children of God, 
members of the M.B, Church who had come to faith during the 
last revivals of the years 1920-28 and now had begun to work for 
their Lord, only to have the power of darkness extinguish all 
spiritual life. Now they were scattered singly in the remotest 
places of the land, subject to the rough company of prisoners, 
their morale crushed, physically and spiritually hungry and 
without hope for the immediate future. Can children of God 
maintain themselves even in such circumstances? 

A letter from the prison camp Ivdel (Urals): 
Dearest Lena! Today is such a glorious day, the sun is shin- 
ing so brightly and my longing is overpowering me as I think of 
you. But I don't even know where you are. Where are you, my 
dear, why are you so far away? Why can't you come to me? 
Why can't I come to you? Why can't I look at you and find com- 
fort with you in this solitary place? Why can't I tell you 
everything, all of my experiences and happenings? Why must I 
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be always alone? It is true that there are good and honest people 
here too, but you are not here! Do you think they can replace 
you? You were a gift of my youth; you gave me your youth. You 
were given to me by the Lord — and now, when I am prepared to 
be happy and make you happy — now I am alone. Two dear 
children long for me, wait for me — in vain. Why can't I go to 
them? And why don't you show me the third? I did not love him 
less than the older two. Shall I not get to know him at all? I work 
every day and am fine and for this work I get such a largge* piece 
of bread that I am quite sattisfied* when I have eaten it. Don't I 
deserve anything more? Can I not provide for you? That's all I 
can do. You, my nearest and dearest, suffer privation and I 
don't help you! What a terrible fate, how long can this pain go 
on? 

Stop! Control yourself! Enough of these questions and 
harsh accusations! Above the clouds, bright and clear, I see a 
friendly eye, which tells me: "Behold, I am with you, I will pro- 
tect you wherever you go." Had you forgotten that, Heinrich? 
Haven't you experienced this in the course of two and a half 
years? Has He ever forsaken you? And should I not honour this 
God, and not understand His goodness? If He calls, should I not 
hear, if He shows me the way, should I not walk it? 

My dear! I have made your heart too heavy. It will be too 
much for you. My dear, wipe away your tears. Tell the children 
why you are crying, read it to them. Then pull yourselves 
together and pray to God for courage and submission. 

Why do I ask "why?'* so many times? I am healthy. A 
friend just wrote me from the hospital: "Friend, my days are 
numbered and I would so much like to see my family 
again.... what a futile hope!" etc. His state is sad indeed* I will 
go to see him. Poor "Krauter" (German)*., God is still the Lord. 
He leads aright. 

16. III. 1944 H-rich. 



* Both words were clearly misspelled. The reader under- 
stood that this was a technique used to indicate that the 
exact opposite was meant. In this way the prison censors 
could be bypassed. 
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From the yellowed pages. A letter from exile (1944) 
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In these years the men learned to have fellowship with God 
alone. In the deep forests of the north a young conductor 
sometimes stood on a tree stump and directed the young fir trees 
as though he had a choir before him. There he learned to hear 
and understand "the exalted song of the great creation" and to 
join in its harmony. 

The song, "Suffering Church' 1 {Leidensgemeinde}* written 
by Gerhard Gaede in prison, comes from an unshakeable faith 
deep in his soul: 

Suffering church! The storm flood of life terrifies you 
with its roaring waves- All of your efforts to save — in 
vain. Fearful your cry, but God remains silent. Hardship 
and doubt almost destroy you — "Blessed, who takes not 
offence in me." 

Suffering church! You once promised to follow Jesus 
through sorrow and ill. But as the storm rages more fear- 
fully still you are confronted by destruction and death. 
But you shall know, it was spoken for you: " Blessed, 
who takes not offence in me." 

Suffering church! The enemy's armies gather as darkness 
together today* You have been chosen a lighthouse at sea, 
standing secure on eternal foundation, light to disperse, 
oh please take note: "Blessed, who takes not offence in 
me." 

Would you escape the fears of Gethsemane? Shrink from 
the path of Golgatha's cross? Know that to suffer is only 
to triumph, leam at last to understand the Saviour! Even 
if He does not answer you now — "Blessed, who takes not 
offence in me." 

Suffering church! He must soon appear who saves you 
from hardship and fear. He will come to answer your 
sighs and your crying. His is the victory over destruction 
and death. Thus* if there is much that we can*t com- 
prehend — "Blessed, who takes not offence in me*" 
Many of our brothers in those dark years gave expression to 
their thoughts and faith in verses. These poems were not always 
poetic gems, but their contents show the reader what was ex- 
perienced and thought, and are a testimony to hope in 
hopelessness, comfort in impossible situations, and praise to the 
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eternal Father for his guidance. Only faith can do this! 

One such poem describes Christmas Eve in the city prison 
of Omsk (Siberia). The prisoners sit in their cells, lost in despair- 
ing thoughts. Indeed, thinking was the only thing not denied to 
them. Then, from somewhere quietly, but deeply felt, came the 
well-known German melody, "Silent Night, Holy Night." In 
these circumstances it sounded overwhelming, supernatural. 
Other voices joined the lone, male voice. The song passed 
through locked doors and from one cell into the other. Slowly, 
majestically, the sounds filled the prison yard and flowed over 
the high walls into the dark city. 

Russians, Poles, and Chinese 
listen quietly and scarcely breathe. 
44 Yes, that was beautiful for once," 
sighs an old man, "like a dream." 

The song dies out in the night. The prisoners sit quietly and 
earnestly, lost in thought. The Christmas night comes, and with 
it new hopes in crushed hearts. In these circumstances our 
brothers found the courage to testify about Jesus, and the Lord 
acknowledged this courage. 

Here is an event from the distant "Abes," a prison camp 
near Vorkuta, north of the Arctic Circle.* 

"At the beginning of the fifties we happened to meet up 
with an old Captain Diakof, by the name of Joseph. He was a 
prisoner of war from Vienna, Austria. He liked to tell about the 
creation and he did so well. His German was good. Then he ex- 
pressed the wish that we too would tell about what was impor- 
tant to us. I told him of my conversion. He listened attentively 
and then said that he could not understand that. But he was very 
interested and asked us to tell him more. As well as I could 
I told him what great things God had done and how He loved 
sinners. The Lord opened his heart and the captain was con- 
verted. Because he was well educated he grasped it like Paul. It 
was especially important to him that believers should be light 
and salt for the world. He maintained that the world would have 
long since been destroyed, were it not for the believers. He ex- 
pressed his thanks to God that he had come to the north of 



* Taken from a letter sent by Kornelius Woelk, now in 
Kirghizia. He is 80 years of age. 
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Russia as a prisoner and had been able to find God here. I 
wonder whether he ever returned home. I would gladly hear 
from him. He was older than L We loved each other deeply," 

Not only with words, but also in a blameless life the name 
of Jesus was glorified by his children. Year after year a brother 
worked as a shoemaker during his imprisonment* In the course 
of this his back became crooked. As a prisoner he did not expect 
recognition of his work, but all he received was scorn. Once 
when he had been mistreated, he took the boots of the man who 
had ridiculed him, cleaned and polished them and set them down 
shining at the man's bed. The next day the tormentor came to 
him and asked for forgiveness. He had understood who had 
polished his boots although no one had told him. 

By accident (or by God's leading) parts of the Bible came 
into the hands of one or the other of these men for several 
weeks. This was quite extraordinary, since special care was taken 
to see that no sharp objects came into their possession, and no 
Bible (for that is sharper than any two-edged sword). This 
limited time was used for intensive study . On such an occasion, 
David Klassen learned whole chapters of the Bible by heart. 
These then served him as spiritual food. Even twenty years later, 
as a minister of the M,B, Church of Karaganda, he was able to 
make use of these memorized texts. 

Yes, even in the hardest trials of body and soul our men 
found strength in their Saviour and Lord. The poem "In the 
Crucible/' written in the virgin forests of northern Russia by the 
banished preacher and teacher Johann J. Toews, elder of the 
M,B, Church of Nikolaievka (Ignatievka) sounds like a confes- 
sion of faith: 

In the Crucible 

Once again into the molten fire! 
Oh father , I fear the fiery flood. 
Oh master, merciful master, stop! 
No longer can I stand the terrible pain. 

Serenely the divine craftsman observes, 
Watching the melting fire with careful eyes. 
He does not blink, nor does his hand tire. 
His eye firmly set on the crucible still. 
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He tests the silver, holds it to the light, 
Almost 'tis purified, without imperfection, 
But still he sees flaws, hidden and small 
Obscuring the mirror, darkening the glow. 

And again and again into the flood 
It bubbles and ebbs, his courage is strong, 
Till at last in the shining silver glow 
His face is reflected, bright and pure. 

Then he takes the silver from the crucible, 
And forms and presses and shapes it. 
A precious vessel— made for his use 
He presents to his father with joy* 

O Saviour, if it is thus, do not spare me, 

Even if my courage fails in suffering, 

O craftsman divine, then purify me 

And bring me home perfect to the Father above. 

There under the evergreens this courageous, faithful 
servant sleeps, awaiting the resurrection morning. 

So our brothers lived, suffered, fought and overcame in the 
course of over 30 years. Some of them were permitted to regain 
their freedom and to continue their service for their Lord.* 

12. The Fate of the M.B. Church of Orenburg 

(by Jakob Rempel, Kirghizia, USSR) 

Our settlement in the Province of Orenburg consisted of 23 
villages. The members of the M.B. Church were a minority of 
the population; still there were three independent congregations, 
each of which had its own church building: the church in Kar- 
agui-Kamyshevo, in Kamenka (see the "Confession of Faith" of 
the MB. Church of 1902, p. 65} and in Klubnikovo, Although 
they were independent, they worked together in brotherly har- 
mony. So, for example, the representatives of these three chur- 



On the suffering of these men see Mennonitische Maertymr, by A. 
A. Toews (Winnipeg: Christian Press, 1949). The point of this 
chapter was to show not the suffering, but the steadfastness of these 
men in banishment. 
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ches met together around the turn of the century and consulted 
on which brothers should be chosen for mission journeys and 
where such journeys should be undertaken (Omsk, Arkadak, 
Samara, etc*)* 

The leader of the Kamyshevo church was David Janz, and 
of the Klubnikovo church, Peter Funk. After the death of 
Kornelius Fehr, the first leader of the Kamenka church, David 
D. Paetkau* was elected elder. Brother Paetkau was a very 
energetic man, His initiative led to government permission being 
granted for the offering of Bible courses** under the leadership 
of Peter Koehn from Waldheim, Molotschna. 

There was active life in the congregations; youth groups and 
Sunday schools had their meetings. The church in Kamenka had 
members from eight villages. In all these villages Sunday 
meetings, Bible studies and prayer meetings were held. Once a 
month a meeting was held in Kamenka, to which all the 
members from the surrounding villages came for communion. 
Here also youth festivals, baptisms, and thanksgiving services 
took place. The administration consisted of a leader, ministers 
and deacons* There were no presidents and general secretaries 
among the Brethren at that time. Nor was the leading minister 
called an elder, since such a position would have required a 
special ordination. 

In 1930 D. Paetkau was arrested and banished, and in 1932 
another four ordained ministers were sent away. A spiritual 
drought set in. The meeting houses were closed. The "watchmen 
on the walls of Zion M (Is. 62:6), the "shepherds" (Matt. 26:31) 
were beaten and the sheep scattered. To confess the Master had 
become much more difficult. 

Then came the war. Many men were taken. The words of 
Proverbs 29:18 were fulfilled: "Where there is no one in authori- 



* In his arms the greatly blessed preacher, Johaxin J. Toews (Ig- 
natievka) died in banishment in the far north. 

** Jakob Rempel, the writer of this report, was one of the Bible 
teachers. He was the only minister at such a level who survived the 
hard times and today he is over 80 years old. Besides him, one of the 
students of these courses, Peter Bergman n (Orenburg), survived and 
served in the M.B, Church of Karaganda, where he died at age 80 in 
1979. 
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ty, the people break loose." Morality in the villages sank, and 
many fell prey to alcohol. The consequences followed: 

Whose is the misery? whose the remorse? 
Whose are the quarrels and the anxiety? 
Who gets the bruises without knowing why? 
Whose eyes are bloodshot? 
Those who linger late over their wine* 
Those who are always trying out some new 

spiced liquor, 
Do not gulp down the wine, the strong, red wine, 
when the droplets form on the side of the cup; 
in the end it will bite like a snake 
and sting like a cobra. 
Then your eyes will see strange sights, 
your wits and your speech are confused; 
you become like a man tossing out at sea, 
like one who clings to the top of the rigging. 

(Proverbs 23:29-34) 

But, praise God, there were still those who prayed! The 
Lord heard their prayers and sent a revival to the children of 
God, so that sinners came to Jesus again. The Lord also raised 
up shepherds who put themselves upon the altar. After all, the 
Lord found a sleeping Samuel. 

About 70 kilometers from the Orenburg settlement there is 
a settlement of some 13 villages, earlier called Neu-Samara, but 
today belonging to the area of Orenburg, Here, in the village of 
Lugovsk, an atheistic teacher, Peter Engbrecht, was converted. 
He was ill with tuberculosis, but he placed himself completely at 
the Lord's disposal and forgot himself (Acts 20:24). In summer 
he would ride long distances on a bicycle to spread the gospel. 
The Lord blessed his work and many were saved, while children 
of God were given new life. While in this work he was arrested 
and sent away, but afterwards he returned and went back to this 
work with new zeal. A few years ago the Lord called him home. 
He was on his way back from one of his itinerant journeys. At 
the last station (Sorotchinskoie) he died in the waiting room, a 
martyr (Heb. 11:35): 

A precious thing in the Lord's sight is the death of 
those who die faithful to him. {Psalm 116:15) 
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One other person should be named, Gerhard Rempel, who 
worked with great self-denial and blessing. He was banished for 
almost 17 years, During his last period of banishment he under- 
went a very serious operation. The wound would not heal and a 
tube had to remain in his back and the wound be bandaged 
every day. In this condition his son took him to Irkutsk where 
he lived. Here he was sentenced again to 25 years imprisonment, 
but this time he was rehabilitated after some four years. In spite 
of his great suffering he was very active for the Lord and con- 
tinued for some twelve years in that condition. In 1968 he was 
called to his heavenly home at the age of 73, He now rests from 
his labors and takes with him the record of his deeds {Rev. 
14:13). 



This was the fate of the churches in the settlements that 
were not evacuated: Orenburg, Neu-Samara, Omsk, Slavgorod, 
Pavlodar, Russian Turkestan, etc. The ministers were gone, 
along with most other men. Only the grace of God enabled some 
life to be rekindled in a few places, in spite of the decay of 
spiritual and moral life. The valley of dry bones moved (Ezek. 
37:7). In the years 1955-56 a spiritual spring breeze came upon 
the land. The Holy Spirit was at work and no one could prevent 
him. The hour had come. 



IV 



THE M.B. CHURCH AND 
THE BAPTISTS IN RUSSIA 
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IV. 

THE MLB, CHURCH AND THE BAPTISTS IN RUSSIA 

There can be no other foundation beyond that which is 
already laid; I mean Jesus Christ himself. 

1 Cor. 3:11 

But God has laid a foundation, and it stands firm, with 
this inscription: 'The Lord knows his own/ and 
'Everyone who takes the Lord's name upon his lips must 
forsake wickedness. ' 

2 Tim. 2:19 

The following chapter must necessarily be included here in 
order to permit a proper evaluation of the gathering and 
rebuilding of the M.B. Church in Russia and an understanding 
of the related difficulties and problems of the M.B. Church of 
today. 

The earlier reports already indicate that there is a traceable 
Baptist influence on (VLB. church history of the period. Thus the 
newly-converted in Kolkhosobad had to be baptized by the 
Baptists because no ordained Brethren were available among the 
Mennonites. In Novosibirsk some Brethren joined the local Bap- 
tist congregation in order to have fellowship. Some others were 
excommunicated because they preached conversion decisively, 

1. Origin of the Baptist Church 

Early in the 17th century a group of Christians went from 
England to Holland, among them John Smyth, who had been a 
priest in the Anglican Church, In Holland he got to know the 
Mennonites and joined their fellowship in Amsterdam. He then 
baptized his friend Thomas Helwys and forty others. John 
Smith died in 161 1 . Thomas Helwys formed an English Anabap- 
tist church in Amsterdam, which returned to London in 1611. 
Here this church issued a statement of faith which, in contrast 
to Smyth and the Mennonites, allowed military service and the 
oath for Christians, 

Accordingly, the English Baptists are derived from the 
Dutch Mennonites, but have rejected basic Biblical doctrines 
(i.e., non-resistance, refusal of the oath, pilgrim attitude). This 
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enabled them to be more quickly integrated into society and the 
Baptist movement soon found itself spreading rapidly in 
England and America. 

In Germany the first Baptist congregations were formed at 
the beginning of the 19th century through the efforts of Johann 
Gerhard Oncken (1800-1884), He himself was baptized April 22, 
1834, and ordained in the same year by Sears, a presbyter of the 
Baptist church in America. 

2. The Baptist Movement in Russia* 

By the middle of the 19th century the Baptist movement had 
reached the German Lutherans in Poland and southern Russia. 
The first German speaking Baptist congregation in Russia began 
in Old-Danzig in J 869, near what is today Kirovograd. Earlier 
German Baptist congregations had been formed in Poland. 
Estonians and Latvians also formed Bapdsf churches. It was not 
seldom the case that young Baptist congregations would ask to 
be served by Mennonite Brethren churches, as for example, in 
Spat in the Crimea. 

At the same time the movement of the Russian Stundists 
came into being, largely under the influence of the M.B. 
Church. The name Stundist comes from the German word for 
hour (Stunde) and refers to those Russian servants and 
neighbours who attended the Bibelstunden (Bible studies) and 
Gebetstunden (Prayer meetings) and came to faith. Many of 
them were baptized by Mennonite Brethren. Gradually, though, 
the Stundists joined the Baptist churches. 

At first there were many contacts between the numerous 
German Baptists and their Russian and Ukrainian counterparts. 
Around 1890 a change came into these relationships. **At that 
time the German element was excluded. The cause was 
misunderstanding between Russian and German Baptists. The 
German is a person with a strict sense of order; the Russian by 
contrast is by nature easy going. The misunderstandings arose 
on the basis of this difference in national character." Between 
the Russian Baptists themselves there arose many differences 
and quarrels, and indeed these became so strong that brothers 
did not want to see each other anymore. Every new convert 

* According to Wilhelm Kahle, Ev&ngelische Christen in 
Russland und der Sowjetunion (Oncken, 1978), pp. 65 ff , 
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wanted to become a missionary, teacher or leader of the church 
immediately. 

The rearing of children also led to strong differences. In 
some congregations the children were considered to be "a kind 
of heathen," who could have no part in Christian practices, such 
as the Word, Sunday School, sermons, prayer, etc. Unlike the 
Mennonites, the parents of these children would not pray with 
them or have a family altar or do anything to raise their children 
in a Christian atmosphere. They believed that in his good time 
the Holy Spirit would do what was necessary to awaken the 
youth. 

"The Russian congregations were young and inexperienced 
in church work, and in addition they had no trained ministers or 
leaders and as a result there were many difficulties." The real 
formation of the Baptist congregations would only take place 
later. 

3. The MJL Church and the Baptists 

Already when the M.B. congregation of Einlage (in Chortit- 
za, South Russia) was formed, it was important to distinguish 
between the Baptists and the M.B. Church, Because the M.B, 
Church had adopted the form of baptism by immersion, it was 
wrongly supposed that a part of the Mennonite Church (namely 
the M + B« Church) had become Baptist. This assumption over- 
looked the fact that baptism by immersion had always been pre- 
sent among the Mennonites. 

At the first Baptist congress in London in 1905 the Baptist 
preacher Lehmann said: "The Mennonites are the fellowship of 
biblical Christians, who, a hundred years before the Baptists 
came into being, confessed our faith." 

Even J. G. Oncken, who visited the Einlage M.B. Church in 
1869, wrote in a letter: "There is a church here which holds to 
the Mennonite principles but has withdrawn, mainly because of 
the form of baptism," 

In the Founding Document of 1860 the reasons for the 
establishment of the M.B. Church are stated so clearly that they 
need not be discussed further here. 

On the other hand, it should be stated that even today many 
cannot distinguish clearly between M.B.'s and Baptists "chiefly 
because of the form of baptism." 
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What distinguishes the M.B. Church from the Evangelicals 
and Baptists is, apart from non-resistance and refusal to swear 
the oath, the view of the church. 

4« The M.B, View of the Church 

1. Complete Separation of Church and State. 
Although we are and wish to remain obedient citizens 
of our land, the state has no right to involve itself in 
church questions and the church no right to rule with 
the state. 

2. Unity of Spirit of all Children of God. 
According to Eph. 4:3 this unity is created and con- 
firmed by the salvation wrought by Christ, We believe 
that God does not want a battle over external unity to- 
day, for that could pave the way to a lukewarm Chris- 
tianity. Complete unity will come about at the ap- 
pearance of the Lord for his own. It is more blessed 
now to learn from one another and to help one another 
in the vineyard of the Lord. True Christian love should 
be a part of this. That would be "the unity in the Spirit 
through the bond of peace," 

3. The Way of the Cross. 

We do not seek an easier way than that which Jesus 
has determined for us, "As they persecuted me, so 
they will persecute you." (John 15:20) 

4. The Priesthood of Believers. 

I Peter 2:9. Active participation of all church members 
in the work of the Lord, including the testing and ac- 
cepting of new church members, mutual admonition 
and church discipline, etc. There is no separation of 
laity and clergy in the M.B. Church. 

5. Church Discipline. 

This was one of the chief reasons for the separation of 
the M.B, Church from the Mennonite Church. In 
order to form a church which would be "all glorious, 
with no stain or wrinkle or anything of the sort but 
holy and without blemish." (Eph. 5:27) 
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6. A Simple Life-style, 

We understand this to mean: no talcing of high office, 
no belonging to political parties (the "quiet of the 
land." Psalm 35:20), brotherly caring for one another, 
truthfulness, an exemplary family life, with Christian 
nurture of children, 

7. The Free Proclamation of the Whole Gospel 
Nothing may be excluded or overlooked in the Bible 
text (including texts like Matt, 5:34, 5:44 and others). 

8* The Autonomy of the Local Church. 

Conferences may only pass resolutions advising the 
church in internal matters. No regulations of any 
association are binding upon a local church. 

9. Regular Bible and Prayer meetings. 

If the Bible is the only authority of the church, then it 
must be studied. 

Today the Baptist church is potentially a state church, that 
is to say, it would be willing to become one if it were given that 
status. It is the nature of the M.B. Church to be "the small 
flock M and to remain that* (This can be seen in the membership 
of the ecumenical movement today). Such a church has no pro- 
spects (and no right) of being honored in its land. 

The following time chart may serve as instructional 
material: 



Year Life of the M.B. Church Life of the Baptists 

1929/30 Ministers heavily taxed 
Leaders banished 
Church buildings closed 

1931 August 23. Plenary ses- 

sion of the AU-Union 
Council of the 
Evangelical Church in 
Moscow, 

Jakov Zidkov elected 
president, 
Procharov (out of 
Russia) is honorary 
president. 
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1935 

1937/8 
1940 



1941 



1944 



1957 



All religious meetings 
forbidden, even in 
private homes. 

Mass arrests. No M.B. 
Churches anywhere in 
Russia. 



The last men arrested 
and families interned in 
Siberia and Kazakhstan. 



Founding of the first (il- 
legal) M.B, Church in 
Karaganda (first permit- 
ted in 1967!) 



Baptist Union dissolved 
under pressure of cir- 
cumstances. Union of 
Evangelicals continues. 

Orlov takes the place of 
the imprisoned Zidkov 
as head of the Union. 

Easing of working con- 
ditions for Union 
workers. Orlov and An- 
dreiev travel to the 
Baltic, White Russia 
and western Ukraine 
regions. 

Easing of working con- 
ditions for congregations 
and groups. 
Collection of 80,000 
rubles among 
Evangelicals and Bap- 
tists for a hospital air- 
craft for the Red Army. 

Oct. 26-29: Union con- 
ference of Evangelicals 
and Baptists in 
Moscow, founding of 
A.U.C.E.C.B.* 
Leadership taken by the 
freed Jakov Zidkov, 



* The All-Union Council of Evangelical Christians— Baptists, 
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The question concerning why the one group was hounded, 
persecuted, and destroyed, while the other was tolerated by the 
atheistic government, is answered in part in a paper, "The 
Christian and the Homeland," by A.W. Karev, the General 
Secretary of the AUCECB, who writes: "In the years of the 
second World War, our whole brotherhood was concerned to 
prove its love to our fatherland in deed. This love was confirmed 
by self-sacrificial service in the hinterland and fulfilled its duty 
in the ranks of the fighting troops* In these times which were so 
hard for our homeland, our periodical Bratsky Vestnik (Frater- 
nal Messenger) said to all Evangelical- Baptists: "Patriotism is 
love for the fatherland," Today too the Baptists in Russia are 
a despised, but nonetheless recognized church. The M,B, 
Church is considered a misguided sect. 

From the table we see that the Evangelical-Baptists could 
continue their activities almost without interruption, even in the 
worst times, although some of them too were arrested and im- 
prisoned. As early as 1944 congregations were gathered again 
and churches built. This could not have happened without a cer- 
tain pressures from abroad, since there were also Baptists among 
the Allies, who were carrying on the war. 

For this reason there were many believers, including 
members of the M.B. Church, who in those years sought 
spiritual sustenance in the Evangelical-Baptist church. Starved 
as they were for the Word of God, these simple church members 
did not immediately notice that the whole gospel was not being 
offered there; they overlooked the way Germans were despised 
in such congregations and did not know anything about the way 
in which the atheistic government was involving itself in the ac- 
tivities of those churches. Where some did become aware of 
these things and sought to oppose them, they were persecuted, 
arrested and their activities declared illegal. There arose among 
the Russian Baptists the "Initiative Group," (Initsiativniki) 
which has since then attempted to take a stand against the faults 
in the AUCECB. This is the underground church of evan- 
gelical Christians, which today calls itself the "Council of 
Churches of Evangelical Christians-Baptists" (CCECB) in 
contrast with the legally recognized AUCECB. Even today 
some of the workers and leaders of this movement are imprison- 
ed and persecuted. Their meetings are watched carefully and 
often interrupted. 
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Unfortunately, the CCECB often allows itself to criticize 
many honest children of God just because they belong to chur- 
ches of the Ail-Union Council. Their opposition to the 
government, too, which manifests itself in demonstrations, 
ostentatious gatherings and demands upon the government, is 
not in keeping with the gentle nature of the Lord Jesus, who, 
"when he was abused he did not retort with abuse, when he suf- 
fered, he uttered no threats but committed his cause to the One 
who judges justly." (I Peter 2:23) 

The Ail-Union Council on the other hand makes use of its 
periodical Bratsky Vestnik to accuse its brothers of the Council 
of E-B Churches of a lack of patriotism, of opposition to the 
government, and this in turn gives the government reason to 
continue to persecute them. So the two parties do battle in "the 
face of their enemies." 

After some twenty-five years of spiritual drought and 
persecution, the first M.B. Church arose again. But in this time 
that church lost all its pillars. A new generation which had not 
known its fathers, grew up and had to struggle for its daily bread. 
Through the prayers of the parents and the working of the spirit, 
this generation came to believe. In the Baptist church they heard 
the Word of God, and were baptized. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that many people in the 1950s and 1960s could see no dif- 
ference between the Baptists and the Mennonite Brethren. 

And so the question arises: How can it be, that even today, 
when the M.B. Church in Russia is almost 25 years old again, 
and the differences between these religious movements should be 
very clear, that many do not wish to acknowledge this difference 
and appear indifferent to the question of church membership? 

There are different reasons . . . 

Here are some of them: 

- We all want to go to Heaven and all have one God! 

- We will hurt our brothers and sisters among the Baptists if 
we separate ourselves from them and take on another name. 
(That is the voice of a false toleration, which neither has nor 
seeks a biblically grounded conviction). 

Other grounds are left unspoken: 

- Lack of church discipline makes Christian life simpler and 
easier. In fear of persecution, it is thought desirable to join a 
church in which the danger of persecution is less. 

And others: 
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- There must be a truly "new creation" in human nature in 
order for the powers of this world to be confronted by gentleness 
and silent suffering. It is much more natural to oppose, to send 
demands to the government, to call for help to the United Na- 
tions. It is more impressive to stand courageously before a court 
and to hold an accusatory speech, defending one's position, 
than to stand quietly, like Jesus (John 19:9) only praying occa- 
sionally; "Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do/ 1 or "Father, I commend my spirit into your hands/ 1 

And now the objective reasons; 

- From the origin of the M.B. Church onward the Baptist 
Church has tried to absorb it* That tendency became very clear 
in the post-war years, as will be seen in the following chapters. 
This danger still exists in the Soviet Union today. 

- The fact that the M.B. Church points to the biblical basis 
of a true Christian life is construed as lack of love and as judg- 
ment, 

- From the preachers of the churches to the leaders of the 
All-Union Council, everyone stresses that the differences are not 
substantial. 

- Every failing of the M.B* Church from the past to the pre- 
sent is singled out and emphasized, in order to discredit that 
church in the eyes of believers. 

And finally; 

From 1963 on, the AUCECB likes to refer to itself as 
the Ail-Union Council of Evangelicals, Baptists and Men- 
nonites, and insists that the M.B. Church has joined that union. 
Only one thing should be said about that, namely, that at that 
time only one M.B. Church existed in Russia. That church had 
not sent any representatives to that conference and to this day 
has not joined that Union. But this invention permitted the 
Union to present itself to the whole world as the representative 
of the Russian-German Mennonites, and this was generally 
believed. But to the present day no joining of the Union by the 
M.B. Church has taken place. 

However, it is true that many former members of the M.B. 
Church joined local Baptist churches, for the reasons given 
above, and became members of the Baptist church. 

In spite of this, the number of M.B. congregations in Russia 
is greater today than at any other time in the post-war period. 



V 



THE REBUILDING OF 
THE M.B. CHURCH 
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THE REBUILDING OF THE M.B. CHURCH 

"On this rock I will build my church, and the 
powers of death shall never conquer it. " 

Matt. 16:18 

"The God of heaven will give us success. We, his 
servants, are making a start with the rebuilding. " 

Nehemiah 2:20 

The church of the Lord was not overcome, although the 
forces of hell had been let loose and were determined to destroy 
the church. The local congregations were gone, the church 
members were subjected to harsh treatment, torture and death. 
But the church of the Lord remained. That was the will of the 
Lord of the church, its Head. Who can resist this will? 

After twenty- five to thirty years of desert wandering by the 
church the forces of evil had to recognize, to their own shame 
and anger and while inflicting poison like the serpent of old, that 
the Lord was allowing the church to be built again. 

The year 1956 came. More than a million Germans who had 
been exiled for fifteen years were once more given a limited 
freedom. They could not return to their home villages, nor was 
anything that had been taken from them by force restored to 
them. Neither did the dead rise again. But the people were not as 
limited in their movement and a great migration of Germans 
began. From their wide dispersal in the north and the whole of 
asiatic Russia, a gathering began. The believers, too, took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, 

1. The First M.B. Church in Karaganda 

The city of Karaganda is situated in the middle of the steppe 
of Kazakhstan: its population today is some 600,000 persons. It 
arose in the thirties of this century and was supposed to be the 
centre of a new coal mining development. This mining project 
demanded much labor, which was lacking in the area. In order 
to meet this need many of the industrious farmers from euro- 
pean Russia who had been dispossessed were sent to Karaganda 
in the period of collectivization (1930-31). In the following years 
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(1936-38) a wave of political prisoners came to Karaganda, At 
the onset of war many Germans with their families were 
relocated here. Somewhat later the men and women of the work 
army and then the young people of the occupational schools 
were brought there. 

In each of these waves there were Germans among them. 
The prisoner Kornelius Toews was brought from Kasbek and 
died in the prison camp in 1942. The settlement of Alexander tal 
(Old-Samara) was relocated here in 194L Our young men of six- 
teen and seventeen were sent into the mines here. The many tears 
of suffering and pain made the Karaganda steppes fruitful, and 
here the Lord willed to gather and build the first post-war M.B, 
Church, 

Franz Ediger, 82 years old and living in Espelkamp, Ger- 
many, since 1979, takes us back to the year 1948 in his memories: 
"When I was allowed to go to my family in Karaganda in 1948 
there was a small Russian Baptist congregation there. This had 
been made possible after the conference of the leaders of the 
USA, England and the USSR at Yalta on the Crimean penin- 
sula. Some of the leading Baptists were released under certain 
conditions and given the task of beginning churches. Thereupon 
a union conference of Evangelicals and Baptists was held in 
Moscow on October 26-29, 1944, and the All-Union Council of 
Evangelical Christians — Baptists was founded. A beginning 
was made in Karaganda as well, where a small Russian Baptist 
church was founded. Here many of the spiritually deprived Ger- 
mans also attended, since it appeared to be the only possibility 
of fellowship. In addition, this church was not persecuted by the 
government. This church was under the leadership of the 
presbyter Ivan Andreyevitch Jevstratenko. Its sermons were 
held in Russian only and even the songs were almost all Russian, 
The governmental regulations limited the participation of young 
people and children. Only a few persons could preach and the 
outlines of sermons had to be submitted for scrutiny 
beforehand. It was not allowed to preach repentance, nor to 
probe the 'Revelation.' When one of the preachers dared to 
bring the whole Bible to his hearers, the officials put the ques- 
tion as follows: 'If this man is not valuable to you we will take 
him away, but if he is then you yourselves look to it,* So the 
brother was sidelined. The blind Gerhard Tjart from 
Rudnerweide-Molotschna also came to Karaganda in 1948 and 
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preached the whole word of God. He spoke relatively good Rus- 
sian and the Russian listeners were glad to hear him. But he was 
soon told: 'Your preaching is not relevant to our time,' and it 
was forbidden. 

"The presbyter Yevstratenko often let the German 
members know that they should take a secondary place to the 
Russians, Many of his actions awakened the suspicion in us that 
he was making common cause with the 'Party' or that perhaps 
he might even be a member of the atheistic Communist Party* 

"At this time the German believers learned to take advan- 
tage of any opportunities to hold meetings of their own. It was 
strictly forbidden to meet in private homes* but family gather- 
ings were used for this purpose. When someone had a birthday 
there would be many guests. Funerals became large affairs 
which were usually continued in the evenings. At such occasions 
German was used for preaching and singing. When the presbyter 
heard about these occasions there would be loud recriminations 
and difficulties. 

"After such a case, in which the presbyter had insisted on 
his authority, 21 persons announced their withdrawal, taking the 
risks of meeting privately, Among these were Abram 
Heidebrecht, Abram Friesen, Johann Eons, Heinrich Klassen, 
Jakob Klassen, Gerhard Harder, Bernhard Epp, Franz Ediger 
and others, with their families* Jakob Klassen was elected leader 
of this group, At first this congregation had no name, but its 
members thought along the lines of the M.B, Church, This hap- 
pened on December 15, 1956. 

"In the same year an old, ordained minister, Dietrich 
Pauls, came to Karaganda from an imprisonment of many 
years, He had been born in 1886 in the village of Hochfeld (No, 
5, Zaporozhye, Old Colony) and was converted in the forestry 
service in Anadol, where he met Johannes Fast, who today lives 
in Dshetyssai, Russia, at 94 years of age, He was baptized in 
Chortitza by Abram Klassen and consecrated for service in an 
Allianz church. In 1927 he attended a Bible school, and in 1929 
he was arrested and sent to Kotlas. After three years imprison- 
ment he returned. During the war he got to Poland, but he was 
sent back to Solikamsk in the Urals. In 1946 he returned to his 
wife Maria Pauls in Karaganda, but in 1950 he was taken again 
and sentenced to six years. In 1956 he was freed at the age of 70, 
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returned to Karaganda and joined the new church,"* 

"In 1957 David Klassen came to Karaganda from a long im- 
prisonment and joined the church (May 12, 1957). In the same 
year Gerhard Harder was ordained for the preaching ministry by 
Dietrich Pauls* Soon thereafter three more brethren were or- 
dained: Franz Ediger, Abram Friesen, and David Klassen. These 
four men now formed the leadership of the church and David 
Klassen was chosen elder by the congregation. 

' ( lt was a blessed time, an awakening from sleep, in which 
many were converted to the Lord* In the course of 1957, 251 per- 
sons were baptized on their confession of faith and added to the 
church. Freed Germans from all directions descended on 
Karaganda. In 1958 over 100 persons were baptized and the 
church grew quickly* But the authorities exerted constant 
pressure, and for this reason some believers joined the Baptist 
church, since there they were more safe from persecution. In 
spite of this, the young M.B. Church counted more than 900 
members after two years, 

"In order to be able to work more freely in the congrega- 
tion the attempt was made to register the church, that is, to ob- 
tain permission to exist* For this purpose Dietrich Klassen and 
Gerhard Harder went to Alma Ata, the capital of the 
Kazakhstan Republic. A name had to be proposed to the Coun- 
cil for Religion in the Council of Ministers, and the name chosen 
was "German Mennonite Brethren Church" (G.M.B.C.), and 
this name has been kept since then. Registration was denied to 
the church, 

**With such large numbers of members and even greater 
numbers of visitors it became increasingly difficult to find space 
for the meetings* The private houses were much too 
small for the crowds of people. So the church bought first one 
and then another two earth huts in various parts of the city and 
arranged them as meeting houses. The inner walls were thrown 
out and replaced by a few reliable supports and proper ventila- 
tion. These rooms were always filled with people and hot air was 
emitted from the open windows and the ventilators of the flat 
Kazakhstan roofs." (This report by Frank Ediger) 



* This report was received from Maria Pauls on March 10, 1980. On 
June 4, 1980, she died in Karaganda, at the age of 93 years. 
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No matter how poor and squalid the meeting houses were 
at that time, located as they were on muddy and dirty streets, 
there was a stream of people from early Sunday morning on to 
attend the services. The buses and trams were filled with 
German-speaking passengers, who paid no heed to the insults 
and accusations of other passengers. Often the public transit was 
stopped to make it impossible for people to get to the services. 
Then they would walk, five, ten and more kilometers, but no 
one wanted to miss the services for any reason. This Sunday 
stream of people soon became noticeable in the city, and when a 
new person in town would ask where the believers were meeting 
almost any citizen could show him the way. Tired, covered with 
mud and sweaty from the overfilled bus or wet with rain, but 
happy, these "strange" persons arrived at the provisional 
meeting houses, greeted each other with a kiss of love and then 
sat attentively for two hours on hard benches and listened to 
God's Word. If one takes into account that the trip there and 
back could take up to two hours, then some six hours were 
needed to take part in such a worship service. In spite of this 
most of them would return for the evening service. Never were 
there empty seats* Each meeting place had a choir. Between ser- 
vices the singers would visit the many sick who could not attend 
and sing songs of comfort for them, as well as giving them the 
gist of the sermons and praying with them. 

Karaganda, until recently known as a prison city, became 
known as a city of believers and many who had been deprived of 
God's Word and fellowship with believers came and joined the 
group. During the same period the Baptist church mentioned 
earlier also grew rapidly. It already had a church building which 
could seat 1,000, There was also a Mennonite church with some 
300 members as well as a Lutheran congregation of several hun- 
dred. 

The church had peace until 1958. Then interference began. 
Representatives of the government appeared in the overfilled 
churches, interrupted the preachers and took down the names, 
addresses and places of work of people in attendance, threaten- 
ing punitive action. Soon thereafter the meeting houses were 
shut down, one after the other, and meetings forbidden. But the 
meetings did not cease. 

The church returned to the private homes. Meetings were 
not held in only three places as previously, but in six different 
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locations simultaneously* There were always believers who 
allowed their residences to be used, although they incurred the 
danger of punishment. Often the place of meeting was only 
made known a few hours before the time of the service. Every 
service began with a prayer which included the request: " Lord, 
save us from interruptions today!" And if the service could be 
completed in peace then prayers were given at the close; "Lord, 
we thank you that we were able to hear your Word without inter- 
ruption." 

The preachers who served these meetings were no 
theologians; they were simple "fishers" (craftsmen, watchmen, 
drivers, miners, etc.) who had learned in Jesus* school; that is, 
they followed him and listened to what he hold them* There were 
some older men there, whom the Lord had preserved through 
the hardest times, and who had heard preaching in the earlier 
time before the dissolution of the churches. These men, purified 
and strengthened in the academy of suffering, were the teachers 
of the church. But younger, newly converted and baptized men 
also entered the ranks of the messengers of God. Often they 
could scarcely read, for they had not been able to learn German 
in school* They were no preachers; they were "the voices of one 
crying in the wilderness*" Because of the severe human limita- 
tions, the Spirit of God was able to do his work* 

The lack of Bibles and song books was a great disadvan- 
tage* Very few had been able to preserve these valuable books in 
the years of severe persecution. Even the ministers often had no 
Bible* So, in order to prepare themselves, they had to borrow 
them from someone else, and then return them. The songs to be 
sung by the congregation were read aloud line by line and then 
sung. Many also handcopied the 352 songs of the Heimatkiaenge 
and Frohe Botschaft and made these into invaluable birthday 
gifts* 

Bible studies and prayer meetings were regularly carried on, 
although Bible study was strictly forbidden. And so knowledge 
and understanding of the Bible increased. Every year many older 
and younger people were baptized on their confession of faith. 
Among these were also some who had previously had a baptism 
by sprinkling in the Mennonite Church, but now had become 
converted and wished to be given a biblical baptism. Also many 
who had been baptized as children came to the faith and were 
added to the church by adult baptism. Now the long-lost truth, 
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that the Mennonites are not a "people" but a "fellowship" 
came to light, as did the fact that one does not become a Men- 
nonite by birth, but by a new birth. Everyone who decided to 
follow the Lord took the Cross of persecution upon himself, and 
yet many were converted, so that the membership in 1962 was 
over a thousand. Then storm clouds burst upon us. 

(a) The Imprisonment of the Preachers 

A small group of believers who belonged to the Karaganda 
M.B. Church met in a neighbouring town, Sarani, some 25 
kilometers away. In August, 1962, the two leaders of this group, 
Heinrich Wiebe and Heinrich Zorn, were arrested on order of 
the authorities. During the period of interrogation in September 
the elder of the church, David Klassen, was also arrested. The 
latter had been watched for some time in the hope of finding 
grounds for arrest. The financial dealings of the church were ex- 
amined by the Department of Finance to this end. The leader- 
ship of the church had taken care to ensure that all income, con- 
sisting of donations, would be carefully recorded. Thus no 
misuse of funds was discovered because there had been none. 
So, instead, the entire sum of 50,000 rubles was laid to Klassen's 
charge as having been unlawfully spent, and they began to sub- 
tract payments for this sum from his pension (he was 63 years 
old). With his pension of 50 rubles per month, it would have re- 
quired 1,000 months. But this act did not satisfy the authorities 
and so he was arrested. 

After a lengthy period of interrogation the trial followed. 
This was scheduled for all three men together. Attempts were 
made to keep the trial quiet, but the whole church found out 
about it and streamed to the courthouse to support their 
brothers. 

Helene Siebert, who was present at the trial, writes about it: 
"The small room was full of people, 95% of them members of 
the M.B. Church. Our brothers were on trial and we wanted to 
be with them and to support them with our prayers. We stood 
close together. There were only a few benches and these were 
reserved for relatives. Our ministers, their hair shorn, sat on the 
defendant's bench. In a long speech the prosecutor made his 
case: that they confused the people and hindered them in the 
building of communism, that they did not allow the intermar- 
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riage of believers and unbelievers (discrimination!) that they 
prevented their children from joining the atheistic, communist 
Young Pioneers and thus were obstructing the communist 
education of the young generation, etc., etc, 

"The first to be accused was Heinrich Zorn, a sickly man 
with sad eyes* He was told of the charges and the punishment 
that could be expected and then was told that this could be 
reduced if he would promise not to preach anymore and would 
acknowledge his guilt. The poor man, who had a large family at 
home, could not hold firm and he admitted much... 

"Then came Heinrich Wiebe. At first he was courageous, 
but then he began to give in. From all sides one could hear a gen- 
tle whispering: 'Brothers and sisters, let us pray!' A recess was 
declared and our brothers were taken out. They went very close 
to us , accompanied by guns. Suddenly there was a very clear 
cock's crow. A young man, Friedrich Hertle, had put his hands 
before his mouth and crowed like a rooster. He wanted to re- 
mind the accused of Peter's betrayal. We saw how Heinrich 
Wiebe flinched. But the guards had not noticed anything. After 
the pause Heinrich Wiebe was further questioned, but now he 
remained firm and confessed his Lord. 

"Last came our elder, David Klassen. He spoke with 
decisiveness and remained firm. Time and again, one could hear 
the whispered: *pray, pray!' 

"When the judgement was read, Heinrich Zorn was freed 
on probation because he had admitted his guilt. Heinrich Wiebe 
was sentenced to one year imprisonment and David Klassen, 
because of his record (this was his third imprisonment!) was 
sentenced to three years at hard labor, 

"But the storm was not yet past. Time and again, members 
were called to special interrogations and no year had passed 
before Otto Wiebe was taken and sentenced to four years in 
harsh imprisonment. (He had twelve years imprisonment behind 
him.) When a last opportunity was given him by the judge to de- 
fend himself, he instead stood up in his grey prisoner's clothing, 
an old, quiet man, and told of his conversion to all assembled, 
the court, the armed soldiers and in the presence of his brothers 
and sisters in the faith. He praised the grace of God and called 
the sinners to Jesus.... He did not complete his prison sentence; 
his Lord freed him from bondage through death. Some good 
people told his family that he had died and they succeeded in 
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taking his body home and burying it, 

"Masses of people streamed to the funeral of this martyr* 
In spite of extreme cold (-30°C) there were hundreds of par- 
ticipants. That was February 2, 1964, 

"The letters he wrote from prison have been preserved. 
They were mostly sermons. They are testimony to his un- 
shareable faith in Jesus, of his concern about the spiritual state 
of his family and congregation, and of the whole world. Here is 
an example: 

Monday, September 23, 1963 

My dears, Ida, Gretchen, Imanuel, Teo, Lena, Hannchen, 
Frieda, Heinrich, children and brothers and sisters in the Lord! 

The Lord bless and keep you in body and soul. — Today 8 
months have passed since I had to part from you. Thus many 
of us have had to part from our beloved circle of fellowship. It is 
quite possible that we will not meet again here on earth with 
many of those with whom we have shared precious hours of 
fellowship. — But we have a living hope that we who are found in 
Christ will be united at His coming again to be with Him 
forever. (Thess. 4:17) And we are told: "So comfort one another 
with these words." Let this be comfort for you all. How glad- 
dened I am by your letters! I can well imagine that in your 
physical lives, in matters like food, you have many difficulties to 
contend with. But in this too let us not ignore the many pro- 
mises, like: "Set your minds on God's kingdom and his justice 
before everything else, and all the rest will come to you as well." 
(Matth. 6:33) It is our holy duty to have His honor in mind. He 
gives us what is necessary and with it His blessing. And if 
sometimes there is less on the table than we would wish for, then 
let us honor God in this also. May the Lord preserve our hearts 
and minds in Christ Jesus, lest we complain or become despon- 
dent, "Whoever trusts in God, does not build on sand." And a 
greeting with Eph, 2:17-18: "So he came and proclaimed the 
good news: peace to you who were far off, and peace to those 
who were near by; for through him we both alike have access to 
the Father in the one Spirit." After we have been reminded in 
the foregoing texts that we have received everything through 
Jesus Christ, as for example: "We have been made alive like 
Him, awakened like Him, put into the Heavenly places like 
Him, that He is our peace," and other things like this, then we 



are told in the 17th verse: "And He has come.../' This is just 
what so many deny. Or, if one is willing to accept that Jesus in- 
deed lived, then he is not considered to be God's Son, Oh my 
beloved! This is precisely the angels' Christmas message on the 
fields of Bethlehem. I cannot describe how this thought over- 
whelms me, and this because I can believe this from my heart 
without any doubt, thanks to God's grace and goodness. It's my 
greatest wish to serve Him. That is the wish of all of God's 
children, who have a living faith, to dedicate their lives to Him 
because of the peace He gives them. But how small is the number 
of His followers in comparison with the numbers of humanity! 
If all those who today are indifferent to this fact would believe 
seriously that it is God's high purpose to save mankind through 
the gift of His Son — who has become the sacrifice for the sins of 
the world and through whom it has become possible to spread 
this news through the Bible, preaching and the work of the Holy 
Spirit — and that God has given us a period of grace which is 
limited for each person, after which there is eternal suffering for 
all those who reject this grace — then most of them would come 
to the Cross and make peace with God, But now we are seeing 
the opposite: the spread of unbelief. This is what Elijah felt 
when he said: "Lord, I alone am left/' What is the reason for 
this unbelief of Scripture and of a saving truth? 1. Many who 
know about salvation take the same position as those who said, 
while Jesus was on earth: "We don't want this man to rule over 
us." The word of the Cross is foolishness to them and they take 
offence at it, 2. Many would have accepted the teaching, but 
they were like those about whom it was said: "Many believed on 
Him, but did not come for fear that they could be banned/* 
Fear of persecution holds many back. 3. Most are indifferent 
and don't pay attention to their soul's need. If they would look 
for the pure truth, indeed, the Lord would allow himself to be 
found by all, who seriously seek him. In I Cor. 1 we read: 
"Great beyond all question is the mystery of our religion: 'He 
was manifested in the body, vindicated in the spirit, proclaimed 
among the nations, glorified in high heaven.'* How blind and 
dead is the world, secure in its sleep,..." How distressing! Fur- 
ther we read in verse 17 "(He) has proclaimed the gospel of 



* The passage is actually found in I Tim. 3, and is incompletely quoted 
by the writer (editor's note). 
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peace...." which reminds us of the song often sung by our dear 
singers: "Wonderful message of his love we bring to the guilty 
world/' Here in a few words we have the meaning of his incar- 
nation, the glad tidings for those who were once distant, that is, 
for the heathen and for those who were nigh, that is, the Jews 
and for all of the children of anger — and now He has prepared 
the way for all without exception to the Heart of God. For those 
who wish to receive peace from God for their guilty souls. All 
those who have received peace in their souls through conversion 
and are in communion with God, walk in the light as He is in the 
light (see I John 1:7!) and in close fellowship with the children of 
God; all these constitute the body of Jesus Christ. "He the head 
and we the members, He the master, the light, and we the shin- 
ing" (Zinzendorf). He sits at the right hand of power on high 
and intercedes for us who are still on earth. His love has made us 
His own. His love it is, too, that unites us here on earth and 
keeps us close together. 

The Apostle Paul refers to love as the bond of perfection. It 
should be our constant concern to have all things in order with 
God at all times* When He comes to gather His own, may no one 
be overlooked. All who carry this precious peace in their hearts 
have come to a high position through grace. This high position 
has great privileges. In Hebrews 12 we read; " We have come to 
the congregation of the first-born," and are heirs of the eternal 
glory and wait for our salvation. We are blessed here already, 
but in hope. The high value of our riches we will learn to com- 
prehend over there. This high position as children of God also 
gives us important responsibilities and tasks. But, sadly, there are 
many who call themselves Christians, who do not contemplate 
following Him faithfully. They only bear His name and only pay 
attention to those Scriptures which do not inhibit them in their 
worldly life-style. The Saviour says: "Many are called but few 
are chosen." The Apostle Paul says: "Whoever doesn't have the 
Spirit of Christ is not His." He further speaks about those who 
have entered disci pies hip, but are not prepared to become like 
Him in suffering. He calls them "enemies of the cross of Christ, 
whose end is damnation, whose god is their belly, whose honor 
will become their shame, those whose minds are on earthly 
things," (Phil. 3:18-19) The impure walk of those who bear His 
name but are not His, becomes a hindrance to many, so that 
when believers speak with unbelievers about faith, the failings of 
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those who call themselves Christians are used as excuses. Yes, we 
are an open letter, which is read by the world. 

Let us ask for strength and assistance so that we may walk, 
even in the most difficult circumstances, so that He will be 
glorified in us. "If we say that we have fellowship with Him and 
walk in darkness, then we lie and do not act with integrity" (I 
John 1:6). How hopeless, comfortless and empty would be our 
life if we did not have the glad tidings of the gospel and peace 
with God! Often I am pitied for taking such a load upon myself 
and torturing myself in this life, not enjoying any advantages by 
faith in God, and for praying in vain, since I am in the same 
situation as all the other prisoners. That reminds me of the 
words of the Psalmist: "since I am told daily: where is your God 
now?" Then I try to make it plain, through His grace. The love 
of Him, who loved us and brought us peace, impels all His 
children to suffer for Him without complaint where this is called 
for* I have never prayed to God for freedom but rather for grace 
and strength to be faithful and meekly to do what is pleasing in 
His sight. I am one of the lucky ones, because in Him I am rich. 
My greatest goal would not be wealth on earth but eternal bliss. 
The poet had similar thoughts who said: "Oh how blessed are 
those who in Jesus repose, sure of their inheritance in Heaven," 
And under the influence of this precious message of the gospel 
there is a text: "The darkness is gone. The true light now 
shines" (I John 2:8). If it is His holy will that His children are 
put in lonely places in order to spread His light, which He shone 
into our hearts, then let us praise His name. Prayer of interces- 
sion accomplishes much and He will acknowledge it. We do not 
want to give way in this and especially for those who are active in 
church building and in the family at home. "For through Him 
we have access in one spirit to the Father," That is the fulfill- 
ment of the words of our Saviour, which he spoke to the 
Samaritan woman at Jacob's Well: "The time will come, and 
has already come, that the true worshippers will call to the 
Father in Spirit and Truth." We are concerned that our prayers 
be answered. Therefore it is necessary for us to test ourselves, 
before we approach our Master with our requests, that we are 
not burdened in our consciences and hearts which could hinder 
our prayers, like lack of love, of reconciliation or differences of 
opinion, and other things. "Forgive us our debts, as we forgive 
our debtors/' Therefore we always want to purify ourselves, 
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humble ourselves, and pray for self-knowledge and love, 
" Therefore work in me what I cannot, inflame me with your 
love and dampen my self-love/' 

In love, 
Your Otto Wiebe 



(b) The Church without its Elder 

There were different reactions to the arrest of the Elder 
Klassen and other ministers among the church members. One 
leading member felt the time had come which was referred to in 
Revelation 3:7: "when he shuts, none may open." He thought 
that as of now it was not possible to exist as a church, that the 
Lord had closed it down. All the other preachers saw this as a 
testing, a purification, an opportunity to make some healthy 
decisions. At this time there were also some wrong actions and 
errors. 

The meetings became even smaller and were carried on in 
some ten different places. In some suburbs (for example, 
Mikhailovka) the Sunday meetings stopped entirely for a period 
of 2-3 months, because the scrutiny of the authorities increased 
greatly, especially on Sundays. Easter, which occurred at this 
time, was celebrated at 6 a.m., and when the people awoke the 
meeting was over and the participants had dispersed. But Bible 
studies and prayer meetings were regularly carried on, late in the 
evening and in small groups. One member was made responsible 
for each group. Even the small choir kept practicing and added 
Bible study to these meetings, Had the fear of man become too 
great? In any case, these small meetings had their good effects. 
Almost everybody participated in the Bible and prayer meetings, 
and they became a close fellowship; there was a perceptible feel- 
ing of brotherliness among them. 

The members in the suburb of Shachtinsky and in the settle- 
ment of the 4 '33rd shaft"* kept up their meetings as before. 
Fearing to take responsibility, many started to go to the Sunday 
meetings of the Baptists, because there was no danger there. For 
the same reason some without sound conviction even joined the 
Baptist church. 



* The reference is to a mining shaft (editor's note). 
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Since the fall of 1963 the situation of the AUCECB had 
changed somewhat. At a large congress of the churches of the 
Union in Moscow two documents (a letter of instruction of the 
Union and the statute of the Union which was in force) were 
condemned and declared invalid. This was largely due to the in- 
itiative of an "organizing committee" of Baptist leaders, com- 
monly called the "Org committee,"* which very firmly un- 
covered the bad conditions and sins within the leadership of the 
Union and condemned its dependence on and co-operation with 
the atheistic government and called for a cleansing of the chur- 
ches. It looked as though the work of the AUCECB congrega- 
tions would again be directed along biblical paths. In the Baptist 
church of Karaganda* too, repentance and conversion were once 
again preached. This weakened the watchfulness of the M.B.'s 
as regards the AUCECB* At the same time the latter was 
attempting to absorb the M.B. Church, and various efforts were 
made to achieve this goal. 

On May 25 , 1964, two members of the M.B. Church, 
Wilhelm Matthies and Gerhard Harder, were delegated to a 
meeting with the Council on Religious Affairs of the Council of 
Ministers in Moscow, The purpose was to look for ways of 
registering the church in order to function again. The AUCECB 
advised the M.B. Church to find a place within the Baptist 
Union: " Remain what you are, but call yourselves a Baptist 



* A movement among the Russian Baptists, which left the official Bap- 
tist Union because it did not agree with the "limited gospel" of the 
Baptist churches (no preaching of repentance and conversion, etc.). 
In addition the Org committee did not agree to co-operation with the 
atheistic government. Accused by the Union, the Org committee is 
persecuted by the government to this day. Today it represents the 
underground Baptist church. When a part of the M.B. Church 
separated, the Org thought this to be a movement similar to their 
own and wanted to establish connections with the new group. The 
new church began to come under this influence, but due to the strong 
positions taken by Viktor Enns this was overcome and the two 
groups worked separately, but with respect for each other. Since the 
death of Viktor Enns after a serious illness, the Org influence has 
risen again. 
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church; the name would be no more than a label." The two did 
not agree to that, but did agree to register the M.B. Church as an 
independent church under the purvue of the AUCECB. But in 
July, 1964, this was rejected by the Council on Religious Affairs, 
since "Karaganda should not have two houses of prayer/' Very 
soon the Brethren were thankful that the Lord had thus saved 
them from erring, 

The presbyter of the Baptist church in Karaganda, Pyotr 
Ivanovitch Posharizky, received the directive from Moscow that 
the Baptists should allow the M.B. congregation the opportunity 
to use the Baptist church building. Taking advantage of this, he 
convinced two older Brethren, Gerhard Harder and Peter 
Bergmann, that the members of the German Mennonite 
Brethren Church should complete applications for admission in- 
to the Baptist church. These called together the ministers and 
convinced those present of the tightness of this action* Two hun- 
dred applications came in. But the ministers Jakob Konrad, 
Franz Ediger and Johann Strauss did not agree and did not 
apply. In the course of these events it finally was possible to hold 
German* language services in the Baptist church on Sunday 
afternoons which were attended by a large part of the M.B. con- 
gregation and German members of the Baptist church. Men- 
nonite and Baptist preachers alternated. Three Mennonite 
Brethren were elected to lead these services: Gerhard Harder, 
Jakob Siebert and Wilhelm Matthies, Matthies had only moved 
to Karaganda in 1961, But when he became involved in the 
church leadership he soon saw where the union of the two con- 
gregations would lead. It was due to his energetic action that the 
200 applications for membership were thrown into the fire one 
fine day and the M.B. congregation was spared its absorption 
into the Baptist church. Again a marvellous leading of God* 

Outwardly everything now seemed to be moving in regular 
channels. Every Sunday afternoon there was a German service. 
The choir too had many singers from the German M.B, Church. 
During the week a Bible study was held on one evening. But the 
Baptists still tried quietly to absorb the M.B. Church into their 



* In this way, by attempting to draw the M.B. congregation 
into their own, the German Baptists were able to worship 
in their mother tongue. They have maintained this to the 
present day. 
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own. On March 8, 1965, G. Harder, J. Siebert and W, Matthies 
were called to the civil authority, who requested that they pro- 
duce an application with a list of all M.B. members and join the 
Baptist congregation as a block. The next day they were called to 
the Baptist presbyter, who told them the same thing. This offer 
(but order also!) was very firmly turned down by the Brethren. 
Thereupon the presbyter made his permission for the German 
services dependent on this condition. The Brethren discussed 
this and decided to withdraw from the leadership of the services, 
On March 21 the leadership of the Baptist church called a large 
common meeting of members of both churches. A very difficult 
afternoon followed, The presbyter, who led the meeting, 
presented the matter as though the Brethren had withdrawn in 
fear, in order not to bear responsibility for the meetings, They 
were harshly criticized. Finally the presbyter said: M You M.B. 
ministers will not preach from this pulpit anymore!" This closed 
the "congregational meeting." 

Several days before the following communion Sunday some 
ten Brethren met and considered whether it would be right for 
them to celebrate communion in the Baptist church after this ex- 
perience. This question was put to the presbyter in the Sunday 
service by W, Matthies, who had been given the task by the 
others, because all had been present on March 21. Although 
bread and wine were already on the table, the communion was 
not celebrated. This had its effect: the following Sunday the 
presbyter stood up and confessed his sin and asked for forgive- 
ness. Also, he withdrew his threat that M.B. ministers would no 
longer preach from that pulpit. In the next several weeks several 
other Baptists who had supported the presbyter also asked the 
congregation for forgiveness. These events reduced the pressure 
upon the M.B, members and the Baptists attempted to restore 
the good relationship between the congregations. But this ex- 
perience which was so similar to those of the year 1956 with the 
presbyter LA. Yevstratenko, showed again that a union of two 
churches with different confessions of faith could not be 
satisfactory. From that point on the M.B. Church again sought 
ways of remaining independent. The first step was to return to 
private homes. Regular services began again in all parts of the 
city on Sundays and weekdays, Some members still attended 
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the Baptist services, it is true, but they were now guests, and 
everyone knew that he had a place where he was "at home/'* 

So the German M.B. Church emerged from an error which 
had threatened it with total dissolution and loss of the most 
precious Biblical truths {non-resistance, pilgrim spirit, church 
discipline, etc.)* But it left a blessing for the Baptists in that the 
German Sunday services and Bible studies** were carried on 
from that time forward. 

At the same time the church had another difficulty to over- 
come. At a time when the ministers of these congregations were 
searching for ways and means of preserving what they had and 
proceeding with their life of faith, some young men criticized 
these activities on the part of the leadership. Instead of helping 
them in this difficult situation and seeking the right path 
together, they accused the leaders of M fear of men" and one 
used the term "enemies of the cross of Christ/* These younger 
brethren gathered quite a number of followers and had separate 
meetings in the settlement of the "33rd Shaft." The older 
leaders made serious attempts to restore unity and there was 
some success in this, since some members returned to the old 
congregation. The more sober members of the other group 
agreed to attend a common congregational meeting, and many 
came. There was serious and insightful discussion about accusa- 
tions, especially about harsh judgments that eventually had 
degenerated into namecalling and defamation. Repentance took 
place and forgiveness was sought. A warmer atmosphere of trust 
was restored. When a statement confirming mutual trust was 
proposed, all but four of those present stood to support it. The 

* In the section of the city called "Shakhtinsky," church 
services in homes were never discontinued. Under the leader- 
ship of Jakob Konrad and Franz Ediger church life was 
maintained, so that this part of the congregation was 
spared the painful experiences described above. For others 
this proved to be a healing event, 

*• Bible studies were something new for the Baptist congre- 
gation. Where this had been tried elsewhere it always ended 
in differences and quarrels about teachings. Especially 
among the Russian people, everyone insisted on his opinion 
to the point of quarrel. In Karaganda the German part of the 
congregation has kept its Bible studies to this day* 
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relationship since that time has really been improved, although a 
reunification was not desired by the new group nor demanded by 
the old. The only difference which ultimately remained was that 
the new group was against registration of the church. Otherwise 
they wished to remain Mennonite Brethren. Since that time both 
churches have worked in harmony alongside one another. 
Viktor Enns, the leader of this group, has done much to keep his 
people away from the influence of the Org committee of the 
Baptists. And so the Lord also brought this matter to a resolu- 
tion, 

(c) Rebuilding of the Church 

During the imprisonment of D, Klassen, the congregation 
had prayed increasingly for his steadfastness, for his life and 
for his health. The Lord answered these prayers and more: his 
term was to end in the fall of 1965, but already on April 30 the 
news spread through the church circles throughout the city: "D. 
Klassen is at home!" Many prayers of thanks arose to the Lord. 
When David Klassen came to the service on the first Sunday 
after his release, he was led to the place before the choir and he 
conducted the song: "The Lord has done great things to us, let 
us rejoice/* 

This early release of the church elder led to the assumption 
that something must have changed in the relationship of the 
authorities to the church. With new hope the congregation now 
expected that after the freeing of their elder many other dif- 
ficulties would be more easily solved. But the next weeks and 
months demonstrated the truth of the words: "It is good to trust 
in the Lord, and not to depend on man" (Psalm 118:8). 

On May 28 a brotherhood meeting was called with par- 
ticipation from all parts of the city. Here attention was called to 
the necessity of taking a definite stand, gathering the church, 
electing a leadership and establishing church regulations. Some 
50 Brethren had gathered, and the following document was com- 
posed: 

"In order to further the building of the church, which has 
suffered for some three years and during which time many dif- 
ferences have arisen, resulting in misunderstandings, mistrust 
and even divisions, and to bring things back into orderly chan- 
nels, the brotherhood has decided unanimously to follow the 
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demands of the words of Ephesians 4:1-6 with all diligence and 
to translate them into action by means of a pure walk, namely: 
that you live up to your callings »one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism, one God and Father of all, who is over all and through all 
and in all. 

"Regarding our further work we have agreed completely to 
the following:* 

1) The church will keep its name: The German Men- 
nonite Brethren Church. 

2a) Because of the great size of the area and the long 
distances between members, it is permitted that 
meetings be held in local houses in the several places 
according to need and opportunity. 
2b) At the same time it is permitted to all members 
of the GMB Church to attend the services of the 
Evangelical Baptist church and for singers to par- 
ticipate in the choir, as it is for all members to take 
communion there and for ordained ministers to 
participate in the giving of communion there. 

3) Every local group will celebrate communion for 
its members in the first week of the month, but at- 
tempts should be made to avoid parallel services 
with those of the Baptists. 

4) Members of the Baptist church continue to be 
heartily welcome to participate in holy communion. 

5) Brothers and sisters who have separated 
themselves from us because of different convic- 
tions are heartily welcomed to holy communion. 

6) Members of the Mennonite Church who are con- 
verted and born again are admitted upon their wish 
and after an open declaration as "communion 
guests" in the church, as before. 

7) Baptisms will be carried out in each place and 
upon request by the candidate, after an open 
declaration before the church members of the local 



* This resolution has a number of weaknesses. For one thing, the 
leading Brethren were inexperienced; secondly there was the position 
vis-a-vis the Baptist church, which had not been resolved. After- 
wards much was changed. It takes time to discover the right way. 
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6. Priesthood of all believers in the congregation, 
that is, a congregation of active lay members who 
are all involved in building the church and working 
for the Lord. That is why the examination of 
members, baptism and communion, questions of 
discipline, elections, consecrations and the like are 
all carried out in front of and with the whole con- 
gregation, 

7. Keeping the German mother tongue and with it 
our traditional customs and practices in the church 
and home. Three things are valid only for this life 
but should be kept sacred: marriage, peoplehood 
(language) and church membership, 

B, What are the differences between the GMB Church and 
the Org Committee Baptist Churches? 

We are different from the Org Committee Baptists in the 
points 2, 4, 7 and partly 6 above* In addition we are against the 
criticism of the AUCECB by the Org Committee and the con- 
demnation of serious Christians who are involved in God's 
work. I Cor. 4:5— "So pass no premature judgment; wait until 
the Lord comes/' 

This position taken was a necessary and important step for 
the establishment of the church, 

As the next step the membership had to be determined, 
since in the two and a half years many uncertain souls had gone 
over to the Baptist church or had lost themselves entirely and at- 
tended nowhere. The call went out, like that of Moses at Sinai: 
"Come to me, all who fear the Lord!** There were 703 members. 
This was the base for further work. 

One of the first tasks now was a visitation of all members in 
their homes by the ministers. Second was the work with the 
young people and children* But because this work was strictly 
forbidden and under threat of punishment, it was unofficially 
turned over to the parents. 

Now the time seemed right to return the care of the church 



* In the Baptist church it was announced from the pulpit 
that children should not be bothered with religious ed- 
ucation until they are of age. Also, that parents should 
not prevent their children from entering the communist 
(atheistic) Young Pioneers. 
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to its elder, who had been released from prison a half year 
before and had been able to rest. The council discussed this with 
David K las sen, but he said that he did not have the joy to accept 
that leadership position. He announced this decision before a 
larger brotherhood meeting on November 19, 1965. The record 
states : M He declined the recommendation to carry on the leader- 
ship of the church." And so the leadership remained the respon- 
sibility of the temporary council of four ministers. 

At the beginning of 1966 several small congregations from 
outlying areas around Karaganda asked to be allowed to join the 
GMB Church there. These requests were granted and the 
members of Aktau and Shokay joined after making their profes- 
sions of faith (on February 28, 1966), 

In most Questions each local congregation worked out its 
own solutions. Here and there the newly converted requested 
baptism. Baptisms were held late in the evening or very early in 
the morning in order to escape persecution . The Lord blessed the 
church and it grew in spite of many trials. Sometimes it became 
very hard to find rooms in which to hold meetings. The members 
were willing enough to offer their houses for such meetings, but 
there was always danger of a prosecution by the authorities. Ear- 
ly meetings (at 5, 6 or 7 o'clock) were tried, but even here one 
could not feel secure. 

Because the church had grown so rapidly, the idea grew to 
work toward having a regular meeting house which could hold 
the whole congregation and all visitors. But this was unthinkable 
without being registered with the Council for Religious Affairs 
in the Council of Ministers and recognized as a church. The All- 
Union Baptist Council would also have input into such a matter. 
This question became a matter of prayer for the church. 

(d) Registration of the Church 

In July, 1966, the church received an invitation from the 
All- Union Council to a Baptist Congress to be held in Moscow 
in October of that year. According to its membership size the 
GMB Church was entitled to send two delegates. In order not to 
proceed blindly it was decided to send two representatives to 
Moscow in advance in order to ascertain the nature of the con- 
gress and the conditions of participation, 

On August 11 the two, W. Matthies and Jakob Siebert, 
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returned and reported the following: The church would be 
allowed to participate in the congress with two voting members. 
The AUCECB had not declared itself against the registration of 
the GMB Church, but had specifically expressed the wish that 
the church should thereby be called a "Baptist church' 1 and 
become a member of the Union. The two Brethren had also been 
at the Council for Religious Affairs of the Council of Ministers 
and had discussed the question of registration there also. They 
had received hopeful answers, but also the impression that the 
matter could be delayed for some time. 

Now it was necessary to elect an elder and a church council. 
This was communicated to the congregation and there was a call 
for prayer, so that the will of the Lord of the Church be re- 
vealed. A brotherhood meeting elected the ministers W. Mat- 
thies and H. Woelk as delegates to the Baptist congress. Some 
members insisted that David Klassen also go along, During the 
congress these three tried to direct a written request to the con- 
gress to recognize the GMB Church of Karaganda as a Men- 
nonite Brethren church with its own statement of faith and 
statutes. But they were shocked to find that a member of their 
church (A. Friesen) had appeared at the congress without any 
mandate from the church and had before them addressed a peti- 
tion to the congress asking it not to recognize the independence 
of the GMB Church. He had even had his petition signed by 
some influential German Baptists of Mennonite background (in- 
cluding Jakob Fast, Viktor Krieger, Nikolai Goetz, Nikolai 
Reimer, and others). When this surfaced, the delegates tried to 
be heard* After many urgent requests by Matthies he was finally 
recognized. (There were some 1,000 persons present, including 
government representatives.) Matthies briefly reviewed the 
historical background of the Mennonite and Baptist churches 
and mentioned their important differences. He explained the 
position of the GMB Church of Karaganda and insisted that the 
General Secretary, A, W, Karev, bring the question of the 
recognition of the M.B. Church to a vote of the whole congress. 
The congress passed this motion. 

Encouraged by God's wonderful help, they now brought 
the registration question before the government authorities in 
Moscow. The plenipotentiary of the Karaganda council tried 
hard to bring together the GMB Church and the Baptists. But 
when the Brethren very clearly rejected this option he attempted 
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something else: the GMB Church should unite with the Men- 
nonite Church.* This attempt was also rejected. The option of 
being independent, but under the AUCECB, caused much soul 
searching because time had shown how willing the Ail-Union 
Council was to give in to the atheistic government. There was 
much prayer at this time and the Lord helped in a remarkable 
way. When W. Matthies and A* Heidebrecht went to Moscow 
early in 1967 to carry on discussions with the Council on 
Religious Affairs, they received the offer that the GMB Church 
could be registered independent of the AUCECB, This was more 
than they had hoped for! They returned quickly and reported 
this offer, which was received with joy and prayers of thanks- 
giving, 

Moscow now required a statement of faith and statutes as 
basic documents. The proven "Statement of Faith of the United 
Christian Anabaptist Mennonite Brethren Church of Russia" of 
1902 was copied in slightly abbreviated form and translated into 
Russian. Then a Statute was written (in two languages) and W. 
Matthies flew to Moscow with them. On this occasion the word 
'German' was left out of the church name and the church re- 
turned to its original name: "Mennonite Brethren Church." 



* The Mennonite Church in Karaganda {some 300 members) 
began to request registration at the same time as the GMB 
Church. The leadership of both churches helped each other 
in this but remained independent* 
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STATUTES 
OF THE 

MENNON1TE BRETHREN CHURCH OF KARAGANDA 

(written in March and April, 1967) 

Other foundation can no man lay than is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ (I Cor, 3; 1 1) 

The Mennonite Brethren Church (MBC) is an association of 
born-again Christians for the mutual fulfillment of their 
spiritual needs, 

§2. 

Jesus Christ is the cornerstone of the Church (1 Peter 
2:4-9). The only guideline and the basis of spiritual activity of 
the Church is the Bible, that is, the Old and the New Testaments, 

§3. 

The tasks of the ML B.C. are: 

a) the preaching of the gospel (Matthew 28:19-20) 

b) the teaching of honest disciples of Jesus Christ 
(Romans 12:1-11; Mark 12:30-31). 

§4, 

To fulfill these tasks meetings are held with proclamation of 
the gospel, prayer, baptism, communion, marriages and 
funerals and other spiritual needs of the Church. Congrega- 
tional and choir singing with musical accompaniment make up a 
part of the Church service* 

§5. 

Church services of the ML B.C. are held on Sundays, on 
Christian holidays and on other days of the week, according to 
the judgment of the Church and in rooms provided by the 
government or private persons. 

Membership is open to all those who have experienced a 
rebirth through the Holy Spirit, who are 18 years of age or more 
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and who have received water baptism upon their confession of 
faith (Acts 2:41). 

Candidates for membership are given a spiritual examina- 
tion by the Church. 

Baptism is carried out in natural bodies of water (rivers and 
lakes), 

§7- 

Every Church member is called to put his life under the 
discipline of the Word of God and to participate in the life of the 
Church, and also bears responsibility for the spiritual condition 
of all members of the Church (Galatians 6:1-2). 

§8. 

All important Church questions, like the election of the 
leadership and ministers, the reception of new members, ques- 
tions of teaching and excommunication, are decided only in 
meetings of the church members {Gemeindestunden). 

The financial means of the Church consist of free-will gifts 
of the believers (2 Corinthians 9:7). 

§ 10. 

For the ongoing leadership of the daily affairs of the 
Church the Church elects; 

a) an elder, who is responsible for the Church services 
and for spiritual teaching of the Church members, 

b) ministers and deacons, who take part in the practice 
of the Church services and the spiritual offices, 

c) the Church Council, consisting of three persons as 
representatives of the congregation. The chairman of 
the Council is also co-elder and the members are 
assistants of the elder. The Council decides all 
organizational, economic and financial matters. 

d) the 'board of trustees' consists of three persons who 
monitor the collection and spending of monies and 
the preservation of material possessions. Note: The 
bookkeeper-secretary and the treasurer are appointed 
by the Church Council. 
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§ 11- 

Aecording to the Word of God (Romans 13:1-5, Acts 4:19), 
the M,B. Church carries out those activities which are not con- 
nected with the spiritual life of believers on the basis of the laws 
of the land. 

§ 12. 

The M.B. Church of Karaganda is in possession of its seal 
and stamp. 

On September 9, 1972, changes were made in article §10, 
The reason was a demand from the Moscow Council for 
Religious Affairs, After that §10 read: 

§ 10- 

For the leadership of the daily life of the Church the con- 
gregation elects (a) an elder and a co-elder, who are responsible 
for the church services and the spiritual teaching of the members 
and who carry out the spiritual functions of the Church, (b) 
Ministers and deacons who take part in the carrying out of ser- 
vices and spiritual functions, (c) The Church Council of three 
persons: the chairman and two assistants as representatives of 
the congregation. The Council also decides all economic and 
financial questions, (d) The "board of trustees" of three persons 
to monitor the collection and spending of monies and the preser- 
vation of material possessions. Note: The bookkeeper-secretary 
and the treasurer are appointed by the Church Council. 

The necessary papers and fundamental documents were ac- 
cepted by the Council for Religious Affairs and hope was given. 

Now it was no longer possible to postpone the election of an 
elder and— in accordance with the demands of the govern- 
ment—a Church Council.... For the day-to-day functioning of 
the Church an elder was elected who would be responsible for the 
church services and the spiritual nurture of the members. The 
Council was to consist of three persons, of whom one would be 
the chairperson and the other two would be called members of 
the Council. The task of the Council would be the representation 
of the Church to the government. 

Because the Church at this time already had over 700 
members, the Council members were given additional tasks: the 
chairman of the Council was the co-elder of the Church and 
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both members were assistants to the elder. 

On April 26, 1967, after the election had been completed in 
all parts of the city, it was found that the following had been 
unanimously elected: as elder of the Church — Heinrich Woelk; 
as chairman of the Council and co-elder of the 
Church— Wilhelm Matthies; as members of the Council and 
assistants to the elder — Jakob Siebert and David Klassen. 

The four men who exercised temporary leadership: Jakob 
Konrad, Peter Regehr, Jakob Siebert and Heinrich Woelk relin- 
quished their responsibility, which they had borne for almost 
two years (May 28, 1965- April 26, 1967). 

Now all the preconditions for registration and recognition 
of the M.B. Church of Karaganda were fulfilled and the formal 
confirmation of the authorities was expected. 

At this time the AUCECB sent an unexpected invitation to 
representatives of the M.B. Church of Russia to come to a 
meeting in Moscow on May 10, 1967. It was decided that all four 
members of the leadership should attend. Wilhelm Matthies, 
who had been empowered by the Church to work for the 
registration, had gone to Moscow ahead of the others and had 
learned, before the planned meeting, that the M3, Church of 
Karaganda had been recognized and registered as an indepen- 
dent Church, unattached to the AUCECB* He communicated 
this happy news in a telegram to the Church and called for 
prayers of thanks. 

When the other three men (Woelk, Siebert and Klassen) 
came to Moscow, where Matthies awaited them, they found out 
that of the 17 invited German representatives only they were 
representatives of an M.B. Church. The others were members of 
various Baptist churches of the land or others with no clear iden- 
tity. Obviously, another attempt was being made to unite the 
M.B. Church with the AUCECB by a ruse, and thus to make 
them disappear from the face of Russia, 

Two items were placed on the agenda by the AUCECB: 

1. Is there a difference between the M.B. Church 
and the Baptist church? 

2. Is it necessary to found M.B. Churches in 
places where the Baptist Church already is pres- 
ent? 

First came a long, historical overview of the Reformation, 
starting with Dr. Martin Luther, J. Calvin, U. Zwingli — through 
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the time of the Anabaptist movement and Menno Simons— and 
into the twentieth century. This report was given by the General 
Secretary of the AUCECB, Alexander Vassilyevitch Karev. He 
concluded his report with the following words: "Until 1920, 
when the Makhno bands plundered the Mennonite villages, the 
Mennonites held to their non-resistance. There, with the forma- 
tion of the self-defence units {Selbstschutz), this was lost to 
them. Now there is no difference between us any more/' 
Thereupon he made the suggestion "that we now form one fami- 
ly in which the name * Mennonite' would fall away/' 

The Mennonite Brethren defended their Bible-based, "Men- 
nonite" views with courage and decisiveness, and proved that the 
failure of a few (as in the Seibstschutz) could not change the 
basic truths of the Bible as adopted in the Statement of Faith of 
the M.B. Church, Other important differences, apart from non- 
resistance and refusal of the oath, which still exist between the 
M.B. Church and the Baptists, were stressed. In spite of all the 
efforts of the Baptist side, the M.B. representatives did not give 
their agreement to a union of the two religious positions. In ad- 
dition, W. Matthies pointed out that this was neither the time 
nor the place to discuss the formation of a M.B. Church when 
this Church in fact had been in existence for ten years in 
Karaganda and had been recognized and registered as an in- 
dependent church by the government. 

By these representations both questions on the agenda had 
been rendered meaningless. Now the words of the chairman of 
the AUCECB, Ilya Grigoriewitch Ivanov took on a threatening 
note: "Preserve unity with the AUCECB! You can only enter 
the great harvest field together with us! Without us you will feel 
yourselves on an island.../' But there were also encouraging 
words from several German brothers, as: "Your fathers in the 
faith fought steadfastly for their belief and no one has overcome 
so many thorns along the way as the Mennonites." 

So the Lord gave grace that the Church could be recognized 
and confirmed as the first independent Mennonite Brethren 
Church in the Soviet Union, and could now continue its work. 

<e) Building and Dedication of a Church Building 

Now it was Anally possible for the congregation to do 
something about a church building. But this was made more dif- 
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ficult by the fact that the city authorities would not tolerate a 
church building at just any site. They would have preferred to 
see it completely outside the city,* But the congregation wanted 
to have a building as central as possible to the membership. This 
meant, however, that it would have to be built almost in the city 
centre. After much searching and activity, permission was given 
to purchase a residence for two families and to modify it for use 
as a church. It was bought on July 17, 1967, and work was 
begun. In order to make a suitable meeting room out of all the 
small rooms, the walls had to be replaced with supporting posts 
and the low ceiling had to be lifted. The congregation went to 
work with great enthusiasm* After an accident in which part of 
the ceiling collapsed and injured four men, the city forbade all 
further work on the building and relieved W. Matthies of his 
duties as chairman of the Church Council, demanding that 
another member be elected to that post, The Church re-elected 
W. Matthies. This election was not recognized and another 
demanded. Again the church confirmed W. Matthies. Finally 
the election was recognized but the building, almost destroyed 
by this accident, had to be sold cheaply and the work suspended. 

The activity had to begin again. Another two-family dwell- 
ing was found in which one owner was willing to sell his half. 
Since the other half belonged to J. Siebert, member of the 
Church Council, he was willing to give up his half and to look 
for another place to live. Both halves of the building were paid 
for equally and after the renovation project was approved in 
Moscow, the Church received permission on September 3, 1%8, 
to begin the work. 

On September 5, 1968, the men of the congregation were 
called to a meeting at which the main tasks were divided. 
Already on the next day the work began. The building was 
almost completely demolished. But although there were no sup- 
plies of building materials or money on hand, the Lord made 
His presence felt and everything necessary was found in time: 
money, bricks, wood, cement and laborers. Not a ruble had to 
be borrowed. 



* The Baptist church is on the outskirts or the widely- 
spread city, which makes it difficult for its members to 
attend. This helps to ensure that others will not attend 
and thus come in contact with the Word of God. 
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The first cornerstone was laid on the afternoon of 
September 7, 1968, Everyone who was present gathered at the 
site while the elder stood on the stone and read Ezra 3:10-13: 
When the builders had laid the foundation of the 
temple of the Lord, the priests . . , and the Levites 
„ , t stood to praise the Lord , . . and they chanted 
praises and thanksgiving to the Lord, singing, "It is 
good to give thanks to the Lord, for his love en- 
dures forever." All the people raised a great shout of 
praise to the Lord because the foundation of the 
house of the Lord had been laid. 

But many of the priests and Levites and heads of 
families, who were old enough to have seen the 
former house, wept and wailed aloud when they 
saw the foundation of this house laid, while many 
others shouted for joy...." 
He compared the building of the temple after a Babylonian cap- 
tivity of 70 years with the building of this church after some 40 
years of drought and dispersal. Then three men prayed, thank- 
ing God for His help and asking for His blessing in the building 
of the meeting house. The Lord did not withhold His blessing. 
There were some two months before the onset of winter. Most 
members had their holiday time behind them, but there was 
never a lack of workers. The pensioners and shift workers came 
during the day and young workers came in the evening. They 
worked until 10 p.m. every day and the building was completed 
by the middle of November. The church services could have 
begun, but then there came a new demand which delayed the 
matter. In order to satisfy safety requirements of the fire depart- 
ment, a container for at least 100 cubic meters of water was 
needed. It was impossible to find an excavator because no con- 
struction undertaking wanted to be involved with a church pro- 
ject. The next day everyone appeared with spades and shovels 
and went to work. In three days the excavation (3 meters deep, 
over 130 cu. meters) was done. In a few days the water reservoir 
was completed. On November 25, some 80 days after the first 
stone had been laid, all those who had helped assembled in the 
finished building, which had seating for 500, and had a short 
thanksgiving service, thanking for the grace of God but also for 
the hard work. No one asked payment for his services. The 
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church building was ready and the congregation was without 
debt. The neighbors who had protested this construction at the 
beginning, looked on in amazement at how harmoniously the 
work went on, often accompanied by singing. The civic 
authorities also were astounded, "Behold, 1 will make them 
come . . . and learn that I have loved you** (Rev. 3:9). 
The size of the room was 200 square meters. 
But there were also, as in the building of the second temple 
in Jerusalem, those who hindered the work (Ezra 4:1&4), One of 
the men* spoke against the work with the following words; 
"You are doing wrong to gather the M,B. Church which God 
has dissolved in Russia (?), and 1 won't participate."** He went 
over to the Baptist Church and took six others with him, They 
sowed unhealthy seeds of mistrust against the leadership of the 
church. By their transfer to the local Baptist church the tension 
between the churches increased, but through the efforts of the 
leadership of both churches, relationships were normalized 
again. 

It was with great joy that the announcement was made that 
the church building would be dedicated on December 15, 1968. 
The room was overfilled very quickly. In addition to the 
members of the MBC many guests had appeared to take part in 
the celebration and the joy. Even the presbyter of the AUCECB 
church was present and spoke a word of greeting (Matthew 2:2). 
Other guest speakers took part as well. 

To begin the celebration the whole congregation stood and 
sang from their hearts, "Grosser Gott, wir loben dick!" 

Great God, we praise you I 

Lord, we praise your power! 

Before you the heaven bends down 

And considers your works with wonder 

As you were in all times, 

So you will remain in eternity! 



* Abram Friesen, who without authorization, had delivered the fateful 
paper at the congress of the AUCECB in 1966 (see p. 104), 

** He was among those who had left the Baptist Church in 1956 (see p. 
81) and had been in the leadership of the GMBC from 1957 to about 
1962, 
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The elder of the church, Heinrich Woelk, prayed:* "Lord, 
our God* who has created heaven and earth, and who has 
created us according to your image, who has saved us from the 
power of sin through your Son, our Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ, and who has ordained an eternal life for us in your 
presence— here we stand before your face and praise your high, 
holy name! 

"You, Lord Jesus Christ, have been made by your Father, 
the foundation and cornerstone of your Church of which you 
say: 'The gates of Hell shall not prevail against it,* You have 
proven yourself to be faithful and powerful and your Church is 
still alive. If it has been granted to us to build a house for you, 
we stand here now and thank you most heartily for this great 
gift. And because we can do nothing without you, we present 
our request to you: May you as the first go into this house so 
that it may be holy! May you dwell in this building and guide the 
work that is done here so that your name may be hallowed. Live 
and work in your servants who will take your Word into their 
mouths, so that it may not be falsified. Save your servants from 
pride, selfishness, self-love, but also from fear of men, cowar- 
dice and faithlessness. Unite them through the true love of 
Jesus, Fill them with love for you, your work, the lost world of 
sinners, but also the redeemed congregation. Continue as the 
first director of the choir. Test and purify the hearts of the 
singers and help them to sing only to the glory of Your name. 
Bless all the guests who come to this house, so that their hearts 
will be directed to you and your Word. Let no one depart 
without blessing! Bless, o Lord, this pulpit, this table at which 
communion will be celebrated- Bless the place of the choir, from 
which they will lift up your name. Bless the benches from which 
your Word will be heard. Bless the doors of the house and the 
gates of the yard, through which people will go in and out, to 
preach and hear your Word. Save them from evil persons and 
this house from disturbers of the peace. Make it a haven of rest 
for the weary, a place of comfort for the discouraged, a refuge 
for lost sinners. Let, o Lord, as many people come to a know- 
ledge of the Truth as stones have been laid here — and more! 



* The prayer and the following sermon are taken from the 
pamphlet: Dedication of the MB. Church Building in 
Karaganda, by J, Plett. 
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"Yes, Lord, bless this house and protect it! Let Your face 
shine upon this house and be gracious to us! Lift Your 
countenance over this house and give it, and us within it, Your 
peace! Amen J" 

After the prayer, the first sermon in this church building 
was delivered by the elder: 

"As the first text which we would like to read from this 
pulpit to the glory of God, I have chosen the prayer of God's 
servant Jacob in Genesis 32:9 & 10: 'O God of my father 
Abraham, God of my father Isaak, at whose bidding I came 
back to my own country and to my kindred, and who didst 
promise me prosperity, I am not worthy of all the true and stead- 
fast love which thou hast shown to me thy servant.../ 

"This prayer is some 4000 years old today. It was prayed 
when Jacob was in great trouble, when he expected to be con- 
fronted (at any moment) by his brother Esau who was his enemy 
and had promised to kill him, and for which Jacob had given 
provocation* The Lord often uses such times of trouble in order 
to show people their own hearts, so that they will judge 
themselves, like the prodigal son who stood at the troughs of the 
pig herds and was hungry. Like the prayer of Jacob, the prayer 
of the prodigal son has become a model prayer. Today we will 
stop and consider the prayer of Jacob in order to learn how to 
pray. In doing so we will distinguish two points in this prayer: 

I) In this difficult situation Jacob recognized his inner 
worth. We often hear the words spoken in prayer: 'Lord I am 
not worthy 7 and that is because this prayer of Jacob is known. 
But where did Jacob learn to pray that way? In trouble! He 
thought back about his whole life. He was no longer that young; 
as a young man he had fled his father's house and served as a 
shepherd for Laban for 20 years. There he had much time to 
think about his life. He thought about the deception of his 
father which had seemed so easy for him at the time* Much the 
way young people today give their parents a hard response 
without shame. Just wait, my dear friends, these hard hearted 
words may dissipate into the air waves, but they remain im- 
printed on the walls of your brain and the time will come when 
your fearful heart will think of them and hear them again very 
clearly. He (Jacob) thought about the fact that he had deceived 
Laban so often, thinking that it had been justified by the fact 
that Laban had done the same thing to him. But all this showed 
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him how little worth he had before the great, almighty God,,,, 
2) His own 4 worth' became all the clearer to him, the more 
he recognized the greatness of God. The 20 years he had spent in 
foreign areas, including the travels through strange territories, 
had shown htm the goodness and faithfulness of God. He knew 
that God had said to his fathers Abraham and Isaak: *I am the 
Lord, your God...' and how He had kept faith with them. Even 
to him, the false Jacob, God had spoken and had kept His word. 
And now he places his own faithlessness beside the loving kind- 
ness of God and recognizes himself and calls out: 'Lord* I am 
unworthy,,,' 

"Let us leave Jacob now and turn our attention to the pre- 
sent, The church of Jesus Christ has experienced much suffering 
in its almost 2000 years. Dark times alternated with bright ones. 
Sometimes the church did not emerge from the shadows for over 
100 years. And what was the result? The church grew and 
became stronger. When the hard times were replaced by long, 
peaceful periods, then the life of the church would cool and it 
would become more worldly. That is why the Lord leads the 
church through hard times, in order to protect it. 

"Today we look at many hard experiences which are our 
part. But we don't want to call them bad times. The Lord gave 
them to us in order to shake his children out of their sleep and to 
protect them from doom. Hard times were always touchstones 
on which children of God could measure their genuineness. 

"And today, let us consider ourselves and judge the Chris- 
tian within ourselves. Are we Christians for seven days of the 
week? Do we confess our membership in the body of Christ only 
when we hear of His coming, or do we remain that when that 
body is under attack? Do we love our brothers with our words or 
with our hearts? Are we friends of the crown of Christ only, or 
also of His cross? 

"I have had time to think about my life, but also about 
God's grace and faithfulness. My whole life, in its weakness and 
spoiled nature, passed before me and the goodness of God 
became very important to me. 1 could find no more suitable 
words than these: 'Lord, I am unworthy of the grace and faith- 
fulness which You have given to me....' And what do you say, 
dear brothers, ministers of the Word? What do you say, you 
singers, and you, dear congregation, and you, child of God? Let 
us always keep this humble opinion of ourselves. Let us always 
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recognize the grace and faithfulness of God and praise Him, and 
then we will be able also to join Jacob in his prayer: 'I will not 
leave you unless you bless me* Amen/" 

This first sermon was followed by others from members of 
the Church and many guests. 

Among the speakers were (in the morning): Brother Risto 
(from Tcmir-Tau) on 2 Chronicles 6:20-41; "Turn, o Lord my 
God, to hear the request and prayer of your servant, so that your 
eyes will be upon this house day and night. And let your priests 
be clothed with salvation and your saints rejoice in prosperity/' 
V. Enns (settlement of the 

33rd shaft) 1 Kings 8:29 and 9:3-9 

Reimer (Dshambul) Psalm 84; 1-5 

J. Krahn (Novo Pavlovka) Gen. 18:14; Luke 1:37 
J. Siebert I Cor. 3:16 

D. Klassen 2 Chron. 7:12-14 
W. Matthies Psalm 115:1-3 

{in the afternoon): 

P. Regehr Matth. 17:7-8 

P. I. Posharizky (presbyter of the 

Baptist church) Matth, 2:2 

J. Thiessen (elder of the 

Mennonite Church) Psalm 93:5 

J. Strauss Exodus 25:8 

E. Baumbach (Baptist church) Isaiah 56:4-7 
P. Bergmann Psalm 26:2 

The service was closed with a benediction from 2 Cor. 13:13. 

In the course of the following weeks, between December 15 
and 22 the city authorities gave formal permission for the use of 
the church building. And so the regular services of the church 
began. The first communion was a great experience, which could 
now be shared by the whole congregation. 

In the following eight years the church worked in great 
blessing: several youth groups, up to ten Sunday School groups 
for children, a church choir of over 100 singers, two youth 
choirs and some music groups. Every year some 20-50 baptismal 
candidates were accepted into the church. Some 40 men served 
the church in preaching; of these ten were ordained ministers 
and seven deacons. On January 25, 1975, the congregation 
celebrated the 450th anniversary of Anabaptism. 

During all this time the leadership of the church was ex- 
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posed to a constant pressure from the civil authorities, but this 
was borne with God's help and overcome. The congregation 
barely noticed. 

The enemy was also at work within the church, and so it 
happened that the elder of the church, H. Woelk, could not re- 
main in the church, for work in the church was made impossible 
for him. He changed his place of residence to Rasdelnaya in the 
Ukraine in 1976. 

The present leader of the church, Heinrich Goerzen, also 
had to endure much. In 1978, after many efforts over many 
years, a representative of the MB. Church of Russia was able to 
take part at the Mennonite World Conference in Wichita (USA) 
for the first time (!). Heinrich Goerzen was given permission to 
attend, but only in the company of, and under the constant 
monitoring of, members of the AUCECB. 

The Spirit of God continues to work in the church. In 1980 
many were converted. Young fighters entered the ranks of the 
workers* Almost none of the old ministers remain. But among 
the younger members there are those who are still going along 
the proven way of their spiritual fathers, founded on the Word 
of God and looking up to Jesus. 
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2. The M.B. Church in Novo-Pavlovka (Kirghizia)* 

The city of Frunze too had a large Baptist congregation, in- 
cluding both German and Russian members. In spite of that 
fact, some believers who were not officially recognized but were 
basically Mennonite Brethren met in the bordering town of 
Novo-Pavlovka. Here a number of ministers had found each 
other, including Daniel Reimer, Franz Voth, Jacob Krahn I, 
Johann Rempel and others. For six years (1960-66) this group 
met under constant supervision and threat. The services were 
held in private houses. For a time they took place in a tent which 
was erected at the Abram Dycks'. Here celebrations were held as 
well. 

When, at the great congress of the AUCECB in Moscow in 
1966, two documents which had restricted the church life of the 
Baptists were suspended, some of our brothers lost their watch- 
fulness and joined the Frunze Baptist church. They were D. R., 
F. V., J. K., J. R. and many others who followed their lead. 



This report was written by Johann Neufeld, the elder 
of the Novo-Pavlovka church from its founding until 1977. 
After an imprisonment of 12 years in the camps of Solikamsk 
and Vorkuta, he was banished to Kustanay for life, without 
his family, in 1953. But then permission was granted to 
the family to join him. When the strict supervision was 
lifted in 1956, he and his family moved to Dshety-Gora. 
There a small M.B. group of 13 persons gathered and held 
meetings attended by many who were spiritually hungry. The 
following year, 1957, brought a revival of 101 souls. These 
were baptized and accepted into the church, which grew 
apace. In the adjacent villages affiliated congregations 
were formed (Sabelovka, Schevtschenkovks). All three were 
founded on M.B. doctrine. Today there is only an unre- 
gistered M.B. church in Dshety-Gora; the others have come 
under Baptist influence. In Dshety-Gora a small church 
building was bought and the congregation was richly 
blessed. But in 1960 everything was forbidden. John Neufeld 
was summoned before the court (Feb. 6, 1960) and banished 
to the taiga (virgin forests of the north). After many re- 
quests and much trying he was allowed instead to go to 
Central Asia. So he went to Novo-Pavlovka in 1960. 
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They had after all been the teachers of the church** Only 23 per- 
sons remained from what had been a large congregation. These 
did not join the Baptists but called themselves the Mennonite 
Brethren Church. Among the leaders who remained were 
Johann Neufeld, Johann Richert, Jacob Krahn II and Martin 
Baker. The meetings continued in private houses. The founding 
of the church was very difficult. Not everyone dared to proclaim 
God's Word, because this was often punished and many went to 
prison. There was no choir, and only 4 of the 23 were young peo- 
ple. This then became the most urgent request of the church. 
They cried to the Lord and He heard his children. The first bap- 
tism was celebrated in 1968. It was held at night and five persons 
were baptized. The church grew and by 1970 there was a choir of 
30, all church members and mostly young people. The director 
was Heinrich Ott, 

The church grew to the point where it was very awkward to 
meet in private houses. A Mrs. Reimer then donated her house 
as a church building. This solved the problem for Five years, but 
then this was forbidden. They went back to private houses but 
this became increasingly difficult. Everyone feared the loss of 
his house. In good weather meetings were held in the open, 
anywhere beneath the trees, for example, in the garden of the 
widow P. Goerzen. For Thanksgiving a place was found outside 
the village where a tent could be pitched. The civic authorities 
did what they could to hinder the church's work. Fines of 50 
rubles were assessed for those who allowed their houses to be 
used or for ministers. The chief accusation was the presence of 
children in the services. But these measures could not halt the 
progress being made. Sometimes they were held at 6:00 a.m. and 
sometimes at 10:00 p.m., but the Sunday services were never left 
out, And the choir practices and Bible studies and prayer 
meetings were held regularly, "We were pursued and 
punished," Johann Neufeld writes in a letter, "but our women 
knelt and cried to God and He always helped," 

In 1975 the congregation seriously began to work toward 
registration as an independent M.B. church. The leaders asked 



* Only after 13-14 years did some see the error of their ways 
and return to the M.B. church. By then the greatest dif- 
ficulties had been overcome, the church was recognized and 
had its own church building. 
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the Karaganda church, which had been registered since 1967, for 
its Confession of Faith, Statutes and Rules and wrote a letter of 
request to Moscow. 

In 1976 the church counted 150 members, although the at- 
tendance was much greater* Since there wasn't enough room, all 
the benches were taken out of their building, so that more people 
could attend, standing. Again and again the authorities were 
petitioned for permission to build or buy a church building, but 
to no avail. The church wanted to register as an M.B. church, 
but the authorities had no ear for them. But the senior presbyter 
of the AUCECB of Kirghizia appeared and tried to talk the 
leaders into joining the Baptist church. This proposition was 
decisively rejected. 

At last in 1977 a positive answer came and the church was 
registered. Permission for a church building was granted. When 
a suitable building was found, the church immediately went to 
work to make the necessary renovations* It was a great deal of 
work, but it was done gladly and the dedication of the church 
was set for Christmas, 1977.* The building had seating for 300 
persons. 

Due to his persistent efforts, the elder, J. Neufeld, had lost 
the favor of the authorities and he was prevented from continu- 
ing in his work* So another elder had to be elected, Martin 
Balzer was chosen. 



* J. Neufeld was granted an exit permit for a quick departure 
to the Federal Republic of Germany so that he had to leave 
Novo-Pavlovka on December 18, 1977, and could not take part 
in the dedication ceremony. 
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3. The M.B. Church of Donskoy (Orenburg)* 

After an interruption of some 13 or 14 years when the Word 
of God was scarce, as it had been in Israel, there came a change 
in the spiritual life in the Neu-Samara settlement (today in the 
Orenburg region). The valley of dry bones came to life, as is 
described in Ezekiel 37, In 1946 the first meetings of believers 
took place, first in the form of Bible studies. Various individual 
church workers from the M.B. Church {as well as from the Men- 
nonite Church), in spite of their hard experiences, began to work 
again as soon as the opportunity presented itself* Soon they were 
preaching again and that had early results. The dry ground ab- 
sorbed the heavenly blessing eagerly. Like fire the Word of God 
spread and conversions resulted. 

But this new activity lasted barely five years. In 1951 a 
group of members {some ministers and some not) were arrested 
and sentenced to multi-year terms of imprisonment.** After 
another five years there was an amnesty and the men were all 
released early. The church services which had been interrupted 
were resumed and these ministers preached again. In the follow- 
ing years individual men were arrested. In 1962 two men and a 
woman were forcibly resettled, an event which suspended ser- 
vices for a time again. After three years they were allowed to 
return and the services began again . Since 1965 they took place 
regularly and in several villages congregations were formed. The 
believers from the village of Dolinsk joined the church at Don- 
skoy because they had no teachers. The following years passed 
with a variety of problems and antagonism. But the Spirit of 
God worked in the hearts of men and renewed them, adding to 
the church. A choir was formed, at first without a conductor. 
Then the Lord awakened the gifts and today the congregation 
has two choir directors from among the singers, each of whom 
directs a choir. One is a choir made up only of church members, 
while the other is open to all music lovers. 

In April, 1972, the church applied to the local authorities for 
registration as a M f B t Church. This request was denied. 
Although the members were happy to put their homes at the 



* Reported by Daniel Janzen, the current elder of the con- 
gregation. 

** At that time sentences of fewer than 10 years were rare. 
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disposal of the church in spite of the potential difficulties, their 
rooms were too small for all the members. In summer a tent was 
pitched; in the winter members donated their half-finished 
houses* And so it went, year after year. 

In 1977 the church was informed in a surprise move that its 
request of five years earlier, to be registered as an independent 
M.B. church (not connected with the Baptist union), had been 
recognized by the government and that it had been registered. 
That gave the church the right to build its own church building, 
The necessary material was purchased immediately. A difficulty 
presented itself in that no empty building lot was to be found, 
but the congregation found a decrepit house, tore it down and 
began from there. The members worked daily until late at night. 
Building was begun on April 14, 1978, and the church was 
dedicated on October 15 of the same year. It is noteworthy that 
this new church is only 200 meters away from the first M.B. 
church built in 1908 (70 years before) and closed January 6, 
1931.* Many guests appeared for the dedication: H. Goerzen, 
elder of the Karaganda M.B. Church; Jakob Rempel, the old 
Bible school teacher from' Central Asia; even representatives of 
the AUCECB, although the church is not subordinate to the 
Union, and there is no formal connection. The building has suf- 
ficient room for 500 people. 

The congregation consists of 304 members living in three 
neighboring villages. Two other congregations are served with 
communion by this church because of their lack of ministers. 
Currently there are eight M.B. churches in the villages of the 
former Mennonite colonies of Neu-Samara and Orenburg. 
There is also one Mennonite church and a Baptist church. 

4. The M.B. Church of Nartan (Caucasus)** 

The gathering of German-speaking believers in the years 
after 1956 was accompanied by revivals and the formation of 
church groups in various places. In more recent years a scatter- 
ing of these people (due to the fact that their exit to Germany 



* Who knows how long this second building will be left to the congre- 
gation? 

** From a report by one of the founders of the congregation and 
preacher Johann Matthies. 
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could be hastened by their being more isolated) also caused a 
number of small church groups to form in places which had 
never seen a believer. For those wishing to emigrate this was also 
a blessed time, since their faith was often tested very severely. 
Through these trials new life came about, which spread to the 
surroundings. Many an enemy of God was silenced by the pure 
life-style of the new settlers. 

In February, 1974, several families from theM.B. Church of 
Karaganda decided to make a new beginning in a different loca- 
tion. They were joined by other families from elsewhere. In this 
way a new M.B. church was begun in a Kabardinic village, Nar- 
tan, near the city of Naltschik in the northern Caucasus in April, 
1974. After being there only two weeks the faith of these people 
was put on trial. Because their school children did not become 
members of the communist Young Pioneers, the church was 
reported to Moscow. But the Lord protected His children, 
though they remained under very strict observation. The impec- 
cable behaviour of the children and their truthfulness and in- 
dustry in school made a strong impression on the authorities, so 
that the name of the Lord was glorified through them. This ex- 
perience served to give the church a strong foundation and a 
serious prayer life and thus contributed to its unity. 

Other families tried to join them but their residence in Nar- 
tan was not allowed,* and so they finally settled in Terek (40km, 
away). 

Regardless of the distance, these people joined the NLB. 
church of Nartan. But there was no consecrated minister in the 
church. On the request of the congregation, the elder and co- 
elder of the Karaganda church, H. Woelk and W. Matthies, came 
and, with the agreement of the church, Johann Matthies was 
consecrated as a minister. On this day, August 5, 1974, the 
church celebrated its First communion. 

The church originally consisted of 22 members. The 
families had plenty of children, though, and so there was a 
youth group and Sunday school classes immediately. A small 
choir was led by R. Bergmann. On a late summer evening in 
1975 a young married couple, Gerhard and Erna Matthies, were 



It was always thus: as soon as the presence of several 
German families was noted, later arrivals were no longer 
allowed. 
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baptized in an isolated forest lake* Since then several people 
have been baptized into fellowship each year. 

The common goal of reaching Germany, the problems aris- 
ing from this, the constraints and the deprivations, these things 
shaped the character of this church. Even today it is like a large 
family, sharing its celebrations, its joy and sorrow* Excursions 
were made with the children into the natural surroundings, into 
the high mountains of the Caucasus and beautiful landscape. 
That gave the children an awareness of the greatness of the 
Creator; they saw his signs in nature and bowed beneath His 
mighty and loving hand. 

This togetherness made a strong impression on the local 
population; they spoke highly of the "Germans" and were 
friendly to them. The fact that they held fast to both their 
Biblical faith and their mother tongue became known in the 
outlying villages and they were respected for it. The church was 
visited and invited by other Germans to influence their young 
people— fast becoming Russian — for the good. To funerals too 
these brethren were invited with their choir. By this means the 
opportunity arose for them to preach and witness to unbelievers* 

In 1977 the first family in the area received permission to 
emigrate to the land of their fathers. Then a few more. Each 
time this was a joy for the church, but also a painful parting and 
worry about the future of those remaining. But the Lord always 
helped. New persons always joined the ranks of the church 
workers. Even when Johann Matthies, the leader, was able to 
leave, the Lord helped replace him. Even though no more Ger- 
mans had been admitted to the village for some time, the Lord 
enabled the large family of Otto Toews to settle there. On re- 
quest of the church Otto Toews was ordained as the elder of 
the church on January 8, 1978. 

5. The M.B. Church of Rasdelnaya (Ukraine) 

In 1976, further work in the church was made impossible 
for the elder of the M.B. church of Karaganda, Heinrich 
Woelk, and he chose to leave the place. In the town of 
Rasdelnaya, 20km from Odessa, the first M.B. church in the 
Ukraine, consisting of 16 members, chose H, Woelk to be their 
elder; Some years before a small group of believers in Moldavia 
had gathered here with the hope of emigrating to Germany. 
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Their meeting places were in the villages of Glinye and 
Krasnoye, which were some 40 km from Rasdelnaya. The con- 
gregation had a small choir and the children were gathered in 
two Sunday school groups, while both Bible studies and prayer 
meetings were carried on. But there was no ordained minister, 
and for this reason the group remained unidentified. When the 
MB, church in Rasdelnaya began, the two groups co-operated 
and shared the services of H, Woelk and Jacob Plett, who often 
served the Moldavian group in meetings and communion. 

On July 24, 1977, the Moldavian congregations from the 
villages of Glinoye, Krasnoye, Sslobodseya, Kototnoya and the 
town of Dniestrovsk decided unanimously to declare themselves 
an M,B, church and to join the Rasdelnaya congregation. The 
distance of 40 km added some difficulties, and separate services 




Members of the M.B. Church at the casket of their beloved sister 
Margarethe Plett (nee Nickel), March, 1977. 
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had to be held, but by exchanging preachers and joining together 
for Thanksgiving, church business meetings and other special 
gatherings, it was possible. In the same year eight persons ap- 
plied for baptism and this was held in the late evening in the 
Dniestr River, Now the church had 56 members. 

Since then the small congregation has been able to add a 
few members each year. Many a soul found peace here. In 1978 
one preacher and two deacons were ordained. 

The church became known in the area because of its uncom- 
promising faith and its adherence to the German language. The 
ministers made it their task to visit the scattered members and to 
comfort them. Contact was established with the churches of 
Novo-Pavlovka, Karaganda, Orenburg and Tatyanovka. The 
communion with the congregation of Nartan was especially 
close, although more than 1000km separated them. They shared 
joy and sorrow and strengthened each other in the faith by 
means of visits. They co-operated in the ordination of 
ministers, at baptisms and funerals. And they remain in close 
contact even today. The elder of the IVLB, church of 
Rasdelnaya, Jacob Plett, looks after many small groups and 
gives all his time to the Lord's work. The senior presbyter of the 
Baptist churches of the Odessa region tried to unite the M.B. 
church with the locally registered Baptist church but the 
Brethren declined unanimously. The MB. church here is not 
registered because there is no need for this; the private homes 
used for meetings are sufficient for all the visitors. 

Since 1978, when H, Woelk was permitted to emigrate to 
Germany, the leadership of the church is to the hands of Jacob 
PietL 
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6, The MennonUe Brethren Churches 
iti Russia (as of 1980) 



Location 

1 . Karaganda, Middle Kazakhstan 

2. Novo-Pavlovka, near Frunze in 
Kirghizia 

3. Georgievka, South Kazakhstan 

4. Merke, South Kazakhstan 

5* Nartan, near Naltschik, 
Caucasus 

6. Dshety-Gora, near Kustanai, 
West Kazakhstan 

7. Rasdelnaia, near Odessa, 
Ukraine 

8. Donskoy, with Dolinsk and 
Pleshanovo, Orenburg region 

9. Tatianovka, Altai region 

10. Susannovo, Orenburg region 

11. Podolsk, Orenburg region 

12. Deyevka, Orenburg region 

13. Fyodorovka, Orenburg region 

14. Kamenka, Orenburg region 

15. Kubanka, with Kitshkas and 
Klubnikovo, Orenburg region 

16. Kanzerovka, Orenburg region 



Date Date 
founded registered 



1956 
1966 



1974 



1956 



1976 



1965 



1967 
1977 

1979 
ca,1976 



ca. 
1965-66 



1977 



1976 



ca. 
1977-78 



VI 



THE MENNONITE BRETHREN CHURCH 
OF RUSSIA TODAY 
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VI. 

THE MENNONITE BRETHREN CHURCH 
OF RUSSIA TODAY 

They met constantly to hear the apostles teach, and 
to share the common life, to break bread, and to 
pray. Acts 2:42 

We cannot possibly give up speaking of things we 
have seen and heard. Acts 4:20 

In spite of the fact that no conferences of the Russian MB. 
church have taken place in the post-war period, church life is 
generally quite uniform. Only in a few questions could one 
speak of important differences, Due to their strong growth in 
numbers in the past years, the congregations feel a strong sense 
of belonging to one another and of learning from one another. 
Holidays are seldom used merely as free time in which to see the 
sights or play games or sports. And Soviet citizens have not been 
spoiled by the luxury of foreign travel. During their holiday time 
believers visit their relatives and friends in order to have spiritual 
fellowship with them, among other things. By this means they 
come closer to one another, enlarge their circle and gain insights 
into other congregations. For these reasons the character of the 
Russian M.B. church may be assessed as a fairly uniform entity. 

1. Structure 

The Mennonite Brethren Church is a union of born-again 
children of God for the purpose of the fulfillment of their 
mutual spiritual needs. Everyone who has experienced regenera- 
tion and has received baptism by immersion upon his personal 
confession of faith in Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God 
(Acts 2:41), may be a member. Every member is called to submit 
to the discipline of the Word of God and to participate in the life 
of the church and in so doing to bear responsibility for the 
spiritual condition of all members (Gal. 6:1-2). 

Jesus Christ is the cornerstone of the church (1 Peter 2:4-9). 
The only guide and the foundation of the church's spiritual ac- 
tivity is the Bible, that is, the Old and the New Testaments. In 
addition, the church has a Confession of Faith, as did the Rus- 
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sian M.B. Church since 1902, and Statutes, which establish and 
explain the fundamental questions of the faith and the order of 
the church. The church rules set forth some matters of Christian 
practice and may deal with different questions in different con- 
gregations. Basically, these documents are the same in all the 
churches* All these churches are joined in a common understan- 
ding of the Holy Scriptures, which is set out in the "Confession 
of Faith of the United Christian Anabaptist Mennonite Brethren 
Church in Russia"* The Statutes are those adopted by the 
Karaganda M.B, Church, because it was the first M.B. Church 
officially recognized, and of whom such statutes were demand- 
ed.** Concerning the church rules, the following are the most 
common in most churches: 

A. For the church as a whole: 

Acceptance of new members by means of immersion bap- 
tism, only carried out on converted persons who have 
given their testimony openly and been tested by the whole 
church. 

Prospective members coming from other churches and 
wanting M.B. church membership, if they have been bap- 
tized by immersion, require only the open testimony and 
testing before the whole congregation. There must be a 
written testimony*** on their life from the church from 
which they come. 
According to Gen. 24:2-8, Deut. 7:3-4, Ezra 9:12, 1 Cor, 7:39b, 
2 Cor. 6:14-15, etc., the M.B. Church considers it to be biblical 
that: 

(a) Marriages between believers and non-believers are not 
permitted. Should such marriages take place in spite of all 
warnings, then the brother or sister is excommunicated. 

(b) Since it is an established practice in the church to pre- 
sent prospective brides and grooms to the church before 
they are allowed to marry, couples are not to undergo a 
civil ceremony before they have been presented to the 
church. 



* Halbstadt, 1902. (printed by P.J. Neufeld) 
** See pp. 106-108. 

•♦♦Persons who were excommunicated from other churches are 
not accepted into the M.B, Church, 
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(c) Christian weddings are performed by the laying on of 
hands and the speaking of a blessing. To unite a believer 
with an unbeliever we consider to be a trespass of the order 
of God, Persons who have been excommunicated may not 
be given a marriage ceremony in the church. 
Ordinations of brothers for service in God's vineyard are 

carried out after this has been decided unanimously by the whole 

church and after a testing period. 

B. For the individual church members: 

It is expected that they submit to the decisions of the 
church; that matters inside the church are not spread 
among non-members, since the church is a closed com- 
munity; that they admonish one another and accept ad- 
monition; that they abstain from alcohol and smoking; 
that they keep Sunday holy; that they do not stay away 
from church meetings; that they maintain the family altar, 
audible prayer and prayer at the table; that they not enter 
into marriage with unbelievers; that in clothing and other 
externals they keep to the text: Do not conform to the 
world. (Romans 12:2) 

To lead the church from day to day the church elects an 
elder (with a co-elder in larger congregations) from the ranks of 
the consecrated brothers. To assist the elder a council of 
several— wise and earnest preachers — is chosen, These are usual- 
ly all the consecrated ministers of the church. This council 
prepares all questions for the church meeting (meeting of all 
church members). All basic questions, elections, acceptance of 
members, excommunication and church discipline, changes or 
additions to the rules are decided by the whole church. Ques- 
tions of business and organization, or other especially important 
matters may first be discussed in a meeting of all the men 
(Bruderschaft). Ongoing matters in the daily life of the church 
are decided by the elder or by him together with the church 
council. 

The ministers are chosen by the church and consecrated to 
service by ordained ministers, This is done entirely within the 
church, by and from the brothers of the congregation. The 
ministers who carry out the consecration may also be invited 
from other M.B, churches. At the consecration service the wife 
of the person being consecrated is also included in the blessing. 
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The professional, paid pastorate is unknown to the M.B. 
Church of Russia. Usually there are several ordained ministers 
in each M.B. church,* But other men are asked to preach also 
(as a trial, and those who demonstrate a calling for this service 
are then proposed for ordination). 

For practical service in the congregation the churches elect 
and ordain deacons (Acts 6:2-4). They see to order in the church 
building and look after the sick and suffering. If necessary they 
may substitute for the minister in the sermon or in serving the 
communion. 

Ministers and deacons may hold their own meetings, whose 
main purpose is the spiritual training for their service. They 
analyze sermons, exchange advice, study exegeticai writings, etc. 

In the M.B. Church the ministers and deacons, and the 
elder, too, serve without pay. What they have freely received 
they pass on. No ministers are paid. In fact, all kinds of spiritual 
service in the church are carried on freely, as for the Lord. Only 
church cleaners and watchmen are paid commensurate with 
work, but they must be members of the church. 

As in the acceptance of church members (see Statutes, p. 
107), questions of church discipline are discussed at church 
meetings, after they have been prepared in the council. Every 
case is dealt with on its own terms, according to the text in 
Matthew 18:15-17. The person involved is always invited to the 
relevant meetings; if he does not come the matter is decided 
without him. The decision of the church is given verbally by a 
minister or deacon. 

Those excommunicated may not take part in church 
meetings or communion, be greeted with a brotherly kiss by 
church members, take part in choir singing or other services of 
the church or take an active part in any of the church activities. 
Excommunication means a full separation "until he is ashamed 
of himself" (2 Thess* 3:14) and comes to a knowledge of the 
truth. Apart from excommunication church discipline consists 
of a presentation before the church and being placed on proba- 
tion. 

Since the first days of the M.B. Church, after the Brethren 
had been asked to leave the Mennonite Church, meetings have 



* In Karaganda, with a congregation of almost 1,000, there 
were about ten preachers and seven deacons. 
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been held in private houses. But as soon as the authorities allow 
it, the congregation seeks to obtain a church building, either to 
buy or to build one. These buildings known as houses for 
prayer, meeting or worship, do not look particularly like chur- 
ches from the outside, and inside too they are furnished simply 
and humbly. The pulpit is usually placed along a side wall, in the 
middle, so that the minister may be as close to his hearers as 
possible. Both the pulpit and the place for the choir are raised 
somewhat. Men and women have separate seating. The front 
seats (nearest the pulpit) are reserved for the old, the sick, the 
hard of hearing and for small children. 

2. Life of the church 

When the M.B. Church speaks of its church services it does 
not do so in the sense of the liturgical services of the large chur- 
ches. Rather, this refers to meetings during which those atten- 
ding are led into a deeper understanding of the Word of God, 
and where they are taught how to serve God in daily life in a 
practical way. At the same time these occasions are admonitions 
and invitations to come to Jesus . They are also times when one 
may pray to God and praise Him in word and song together with 
others. 

The prayer meetings were maintained longest during the 
hard times. There were always enough reasons for prayer. In the 
diaspora of the M.B. church it was sufficient if two or three 
believers got together behind locked doors and drawn curtains 
and brought their petitions to the Lord, Today the prayer 
meetings are held on Saturdays. After a short talk, several 
brothers lead in prayer. The theme is taken from the Bible, 
Prayers are offered individually,* and vocally, though short and 
to the point. Every prayer is supported by a communal 
"Amen." The congregation kneels or stands for prayer, since 
the Bible speaks of kneeling or falling down or standing before 
the Lord. At the beginning of each year the church has a prayer 
week from January 1-7, with a planned prayer program. These 
weeks have a great meaning for the life of the church in the new 

* In the Baptist churches there are often prayers spoken by 

many at once. This hinders concentration on any one prayer. 

Although one is together, one is also alone before God 
with one's prayer. 
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year. Often they lead to new conversions. 

One of the week nights is used for Bible study. The main 
purpose of the Bible studies is better knowledge of the Bible, By 
an ongoing illumination of the text, the content of the chapter or 
section is understood, both in its original meaning and its 
relevance to the reader of today. In smaller congregations the 
text is read verse by verse by all present in turn and then dis- 
cussed freely. Every participant may share his insights into the 
text read* Finally one brother will summarize all these thoughts. 

In larger congregations one of the ministers is given the task 
of leading the Bible study on the given day. He reads the whole 
text and gives a brief introduction. Then he asks all the brothers 
to take part in the discussion. Younger members and women 
may ask questions. Otherwise, the women know the injunction 
of the Bible according to which they are to keep silent in the 
church. Men keep their remarks short, some three to Five 
minutes, so that everyone may take part. They speak in no par- 
ticular order, and several times if time allows, Controversial 
matters are avoided* If a wrong idea is expressed the leading 
brother attempts wisely and gently to correct the matter, so that 
the truth will not suffer. To conclude the service the leading 
brother gives a short summary of the important thoughts and 
asks for prayers. The Bible study is opened and closed with a 
song and prayer. 

Bible studies have played an important role in teaching the 
young people and preparing those who would become ministers 
in the M.B. church. 

The Sunday services are usually called the worship service 
(Andachfy. These services are meant to admonish and to com- 
fort the hearers, to challenge them to faithful discipleship, to 
proclaim the will of God and to call sinners to repentance. Ser- 
mons play the major role; there are three or four of them! The 
Bible studies and prayer meetings take an hour, but the worship 
services last for up to two hours. They are opened with prayer 
and closed by a congregational prayer. The choir sings between 
sermons, as does the congregation. Sermons are never read and 
their central theme is always the crucified and resurrected 
Christ. 

Before the service, while the congregation is gathering, the 
choir sings songs of thanksgiving or invitation. In some con- 
gregations devotional books are read aloud during this time. 
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Where there is a shortage of ministers, sermons are sometimes 
read in place of the second sermon (by men like CH. Spurgeon, 
C.H. Mackintosh, E. Modersohn, etc.). 

AH church services take place every week, the Sunday ser- 
vices often mornings and afternoons. In these Sunday services 
the middle two sermons are sometimes replaced by a presenta- 
tion of lecture and poetry. The lecture will have some specific 
theme. Poems are alternated with Scripture readings and 
suitable songs. The songs are often accompanied by instrumen- 
tal music. 

Of special holidays to be celebrated in the churches the 
MB, Church recognizes only those to which reference is made in 
the Bible. These include: Easter, Pentecost, Christmas, 
Thanksgiving and New Year's. Two other days are connected 
with the Easter celebration: Palm Sunday and Good Friday, 
And Pentecost is preceded by Ascension Day* On these days the 
services are like other worship services, except that the sermons 
and songs are in keeping with the theme of the celebration* 
These services are enhanced by music and poetry. 

Once a month, on the first Sunday, the church celebrates 
communion. Only those are invited who may take part in the 
Lord's Supper, All those members of the church may partake 
who have tested themselves according to the Word of God and 
whose relationship with God and man is in order* Members of 
other M.B. churches and Baptist churches may take part under 
the same conditions. For members of other fellowships the 
precondition is conversion and a biblical baptism on faith. 

Before the communion the church hears two or three ser- 
mons, in which the salvation achieved by Christ is magnified and 
the love of the Father shown, but also the condition of the 
human heart and its dependence on God and His grace. 

Communion may be served by all ordained ministers and 
deacons. Usually the elder presides, while the ministers and 
deacons assist him. The words of institution from I Cor, 
ll:23ff. are read and it is done accordingly. Each time an an- 
nouncement is made about who may take part. A minister prays 
over the cup and the supper is taken while standing. While it is 
distributed the congregation sings softly some appropriate song 
or is silent. Afterwards there is opportunity for prayers of 
thanks and the meeting is closed with a song. While singing the 
members join hands as a sign of unity and togetherness. This is 
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followed by the brotherly kiss of love and of peace with those 
standing near. 

Apart from those already mentioned there are other services 
which take place in connection with some special event, for ex- 
ample, an ordination of a minister or for the reception of new 
members into the church. 

The 450th anniversary of the Anabaptist movement was a 
special service of celebration for the M.B. church.* In Karagan- 
da it was held on Sunday, January 26, 1975. The choir, the 
youth and the whole congregation had made many preparations 
for this day, which entailed services both morning and after- 
noon. The choir greeted the many guests with songs of 
thanksgiving. W.Matthies led the congregation in prayer and the 
song: "Kann im widen Sturm ein Lichtlein glimmen, glimmen 
fort und fort von Jahr zu Jahr?" (Can a small light shine in the 
wild storm, shine on and on from year to year?) With I Samuel 
7 : 12 as his text, he gave a historical retrospective of the 450 years 
past. 

Prepared by the young people, the beginning of the 
separate church under Conrad Grebel and Felix Manz was 
reported from the Anabaptist Chronik (Chronicle), Excerpts 
from the Martyrs Mirror were presented, along with poems from 
the 400th anniversary, and the biographical poem about Menno 
Simons by David Epp (from Unser Matty* The songs of the choir 
admonished and stimulated: "My people, who in days gone 
by...;" "The old time religion is good enough for me;" "Suffer- 
ing church;" "Song of Menno." 

The celebration continued in the afternoon. Ministers of the 
church and from elsewhere presented the eternal truths of the Bi- 
ble* Poems by J* Toews and Gerhard Gaede, the main teachings 
of Menno (On Baptism, On Communion, On the Ban, On the 
Authorities, On Non-resistance, On the Oath) were presented in 
extracts. The service closed with a sermon by H. Woelk on 
Hebrews 11:32-38 and with the song, "God's people may not 
become weary/* 

Here is a sermon from this service, given by Jakob Siebert. 
The introduction has been somewhat shortened, but the words 



* Taken from "Thanksgiving Service for the 450-year Pre- 
servation of our Denomination," by J. Plett, Karaganda 
1975, 
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are accurate, having been taken from a tape recording. 

Brother Siebert gave the first sermon of the afternoon* He 
began with prayer and the song: "Praise to the Lord, the 
Almighty..." The text: Deuteronomy 32:1 1,12 and 3: 

"As an eagle watches over its nest, 

hovers above its young, 

spreads its pinions and takes them up, 

and carries them upon its wings. 

The Lord alone led him, 

no alien god at his side. 

I will praise the Name of the Lord. 

Give our God alone honour." 

I will praise the Name of the Lord. 

Give our God alone honour." 

The text is an excerpt from the so-called song of Moses. The 
song begins: 

Give ear to what I say, O heavens, 
earth, listen to my words; 

And then he looks back and says to his people; "as an eagle 
watches over its nest, hovers above its young, spreads its pinions 
and takes them up," that is, Israel, on his wing. As an eagle wat- 
ches over its young. That is how Moses recollected the wonder- 
ful ways and leadings of God for the children of Israel. And thus 
probably the image of the desert came to mind, which he had 
seen many times, when he was keeping the sheep in Midian, 
where he approached the highlands and saw how the eagles built 
their nests high up on the mountain tops, quite out of reach. And 
when the young were big enough to learn to fly, then the eagles 
would throw them out of the nests. At first it was difficult for 
them to fly, they hadn't learned how, and they tired quickly and 
plunged downward. Then the eagles would come and suddenly 
shoot down and take the young on the wing and bear them back 
to the nest. They were not abandoned, nor could they fall into 
the abyss, but were borne back to the safety of the nest. This 
must be repeated until they fly well and then the eagle destroys 
the nest so that the young will not return there anymore. That is 
how they become independent, Moses is likely thinking of this 
when he says: "as the eagle watches over its nest, hovers above 
its young, spreads its pinions and takes them up." So 



he — God — carried the people of Israel, as on eagles' wings. So 
marvellously he bore them. He did not allow them to come to 
harm. And in spite of the fact that they persisted in sinning time 
and again, He nonetheless always helped them again so that 
Moses is amazed and composes his song of praise for God's love 
and patience, His grace and wondrous deeds and His longsuffer- 
ing. 

What we have heard today about Israel I would like to ap- 
ply to us, to our people. Those who were here this morning will 
have heard much about our small family of faith, the Men- 
nonites, who have a history of 450 years. As the Lord led the 
people of Israel in a wonderful way, on eagles' wings, so He has 
also kept our people. It is a marvellous thing to see, that God, 
when He begins to work with some people, begins in a small 
way. 

That is how He began with Israel. There was one per- 
son—Abraham—whom He led out of Haran. That is how God 
begins His work. And so He did with us. We have heard about 
the individuals who realized the errors into which they had been 
led, into which the Catholic Church had brought them* When 
they read the Word of God, they came to a knowledge of the 
Truth. And if we heard much about Menno today, then we want 
to consider him further in this sense, that God had chosen him. 
If you read a biography of Menno you will not find him showing 
spiritual pride. Instead, we find him to be a humble man who ac- 
cepted the task which God gave him only after much prayer and 
serious probing. And what did he do? We heard it in the morn- 
ing service — he gathered the church. The scattered children of 
God who were suffering great hardship, these he gathered and 
united into churches — that is how he founded churches. The 
small group that formed between 1525 and 1925 had to go 
through much suffering, as we also heard before. They suffered 
much, were persecuted and their way is red with testimonial 
blood. But again and again the great God protected them and 
led them from one place to another. Often they fled from one 
place to the next, staying in caves and hollows, in rocks and in 
forests, at night and in bad weather. They gathered to listen to 
the Word of God and to read it. They fled not only from place to 
place but also from one country to another and so too they came 
to this country. Through all the hardships the Lord was able to 
protect and preserve them. Many were witnesses for Him and 
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gave up their lives, but this small people was preserved* And it 
has not become smaller, but rather, larger. Today represen- 
tatives of this people are in almost all parts of the earth. Job 
spoke of this: "He will save you from six hardships and in the 
seventh no harm shall come to you." In the morning we heard 
about the hard times this church has come through. And we, 
who are older and have ourselves gone through bad times, can 
testify that the Lord brought us through. Yes, the Lord has 
borne us on eagles* wings. There were years, almost three 
decades, when there was no proclamation of the Word of God, 
no congregational meetings, when the men were all gone. There 
was a great emptiness. And today we must say: even then the 
Lord did not forsake his people. He carried us as on an eagle's 
wings. Let us remember the words of the prophet Joel: "I will 
restore the years to you which the locusts, . .have consumed/' 
(2:25) Yes, those were years consumed by locusts. But how 
marvellously the Lord led us out of such a dark time! How richly 
we now have the Gospel! And what a rich feast we celebrate 
today! 

I would like to say something more about the legacy which 
this people, these Mennonites, have left us. Of course, our chief 
legacy is in heaven; we know that Jesus has prepared it there for 
His children. And no one will take that from us; He will keep it 
for us. But we have an earthly legacy as well and this has a 
spiritual perspective also. What a beautiful legacy we have been 
bequeathed by our forefathers! They have left us much, based 
upon the Word of God, many habits and practices. We want to 
honour this legacy and hold it high* When King Ahab came to 
Naboth and wanted his vineyard, Naboth said to him: "May the 
Lord keep me from giving you the heritage of my father and sell- 
ing it." He did not surrender it. Although it cost him his life, he 
did not give it away. Do we want to keep our heritage? Do we 
not want to hold this legacy dear and hold it high? O, let us not 
be ashamed and let us affirm what our fathers gained on the 
basis of the Word of God and left to us. Let us value it highly! 
And let us never be ashamed of it! We want to give our God 
honour today for all the wonders that He has performed for us. 
And I think we all will agree with the great man Moses when he 
says: "I will praise the name of the Lord." Yes, we want to 
praise Him, and give Him the honour, and not men. What we do 
is not important, but what the Lord can do through us is impor- 
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tanL And what Menno did is not important, but what the Lord 
did through him is important. And we want to thank God that 
Menno was a willing instrument and allowed himself to be used. 
And we today want to thank God, if He can do something 
through us, that He has found us worthy and wants to use us. 
We humans are easily inclined to become proud and think that 
we have done this or that. Let us not do that but rather give God 
the honour. What is important is what God can do through us. 
And we want to thank Him when He can use us in doing His 
work. Give our God alone the honour! "Give God alone the 
honour" he says here. There is another good word on this topic 
in Jeremiah 6: "Thus says the Lord: Walk in the way and look 
and ask about the previous path as to which is the good way, and 
walk in it and then you will find peace for your soul" {6:16). I 
think it was last Sunday we heard the following verse from this 
same chapter: * Think of the earlier times and see what God has 
done for our fathers/' That is what we want to do, uphold this 
tradition and thank God for it today. If we have further occa- 
sion today to hear more about God's wonderful leading with His 
people, and with us personally as well, let us do so with thankful 
hearts. May God grant this in grace I Amen* 



The celebration and especially the preparations for it made 
a great contribution toward an awakening of the spirit of our 
forefathers among the younger generation. 

The church meetings attended only by church members are 
different from all the other meetings of the church, As the rules 
point out, the church is a 'closed community' and its discussions 
are not made public. But, apart from church questions, it is also 
possible for these meetings to have devotional talks, reports, and 
presentations on educational and exegetical matters. The elder 
of the church leads these meetings* 

3. Church Work 

The existence of some M.B. churches has been legalized in 
recent years, but their activities have not. Most of the churches* 
work remains illegal to this day. Even the presence of a church 
choir is not tolerated by all authorities, not to speak of youth 
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work, Sunday schools, courses for ministers, publishing ac- 
tivities, religious education courses and evangelization trips. 
And yet all these things are present although this is a danger to 
the churches and especially for those who dedicate themselves to 
this work. 

a) Singing and Music in the Church 

Even when they were just small groups in private homes, 
the congregations sang. There were indeed times when this had 
to be done quietly, so as not to betray the location of the 
meeting. But they always sang. In the hardest times, when the 
fathers were absent and there was no preaching of the Word, the 
songs of the mothers led the children to Jesus, Only a few 
songbooks were preserved. When church services began again 
every minister tried to find a song book. The songs from Frohe 
Botschaft and Heimatktaenge were copied into notebooks and 
soon every minister was able to read out a song before his ser- 
mon. Even today not everyone has a song book and the songs 
are always spoken beforehand. The lack of these books brought 
it about that many songs have been learned by heart and are 
sung that way. Songs are usually sung in four-part harmony. 
Because there is much singing in the home and in church, the 
children develop a musical sense and learn harmony singing. 
There is frequent and lively* singing and at every church or 
family gathering and when people visit each other. 

The churches seek to obtain a reed organ to lead the music 
in church. These are mostly old, damaged instruments which are 
repaired and given loving attention, Pianos have not become 
widely used in M.B. churches, but one occasionally finds an 
electric organ. 

The singing of the choir is considered to be very important. 
This task may be compared to that of John the Baptist, who 
prepared the way of the Lord. Because of the importance of this 
work, high demands are made of the singers. Every choir 
member must lead an exemplary life. The choir music is sung ac- 



* In the Baptist churches the singing is remarkably slow 
{even in the AUCECB church in Moscow), 
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cording to Ziffern (numbers, instead of notes)** This gives the 
M.B. singers an advantage, since almost each singer is able then 
to practice his own part. There is great emphasis on the melody. 
"Those unsteady melodies, in which, when one doesn't know 
the words, one doesn't rightly know whether they are for the 
dance or some other frivolity — such melodies are without the 
beauty of Christian music."** 

The music which we hear from a church building must draw 
to the attention of the passer-by that there is a church nearby, 
The modern, rhythmic melodies, which accompany a watered- 
down, crossless M gospel", are decisively rejected by the M.B. 
church. Most choir songs are taken from the Liederperlen in 
eight parts (Halbstadt edition). Each singer writes out these 
songs in his own "song book," Choir music is usually without ac- 
companiment. The rule taken from Romans 12:2, not to "con- 
form to this world" is not applied only to clothing and hair style 
but also to music and song. Instrumental music without singing 
is seldom performed in the church. The quiet playing of an in- 
strument during the communion service is an exception. Most 
churches have a small or larger orchestra which sometimes 
replaces the choir, but with singing as well. The best loved in- 
struments are the violin (and cello and bass), mandolin and 
seven-string guitar. This instrumental music must not dominate 
the singing. 

Like the choir, the church orchestra practices every week. 



* This form of music is a legacy present among Russian 
Mennonites. The Russian Baptists sing according to notes. 
Every part is first sung by the director, and played, so 
that the singers may learn it. 

** Jakob Kroeker, "Christian Singing," 
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b) Sunday Schools 

As soon as groups of families settled close together the 
work among the children was begun. Today this work is done in 
all M.B. churches , even those with few children. This was always 
an activity beset by danger and today the young women who 
carry it on are constantly exposed to risks to their freedom. The 
religious education of children is forbidden to the churches and 
the parents take this responsibility upon themselves. The work is 
done quietly and unobtrusively** Groups of about 20 children 
are formed, according to their age and location. The chief con- 
tent of the Sunday school is the Bible story, singing, the learning 
of Bible verses and Psalms* In the larger churches with many 
children the work is done in several groups* In the Karaganda 
congregation in the years 1974-76 more than ten groups were 
formed, Each of these was led by one or two women. Young 
men often help with singing and instrumental music. The Sun- 
day school teachers share their experiences and help each other. 
The ministers of the church helped in word and deed. 

Not only children of believers are exposed to the Word of 
God in this way, and this modest and selfless work is having 
good results. Probably most of the young people who are tested 
prior to baptism say that they received the impetus toward con- 
version in the Sunday school. Often the perceptive Sunday 
school teachers will bring their students to a minister and they 
will find peace and salvation. 

c) Youth Work 

Young people of 16 and over meet weekly, and although 
here too the church may not officially lead such youth meetings, 
they are in effect guided by the church leadership. Usually the 
leadership is given to a more mature young person. In such 
meetings passages or letters from the Bible are dealt with. As in 



* In registered, legal Russian Baptist churches under the 
AUCECB, this kind of work is not done at all because it 
is not allowed by the government. In the illegal Baptist 
churches, not under the Union, there are, by contrast, 
large groups of children gathered in the "Sunday Schools 1 1 
in order to express their protest. In this respect, too, the 
M.B. churches are the "quiet in the land." 
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the Bible studies, so here too the Bible is studied and in this way 
the young people learn to think and express their thoughts. 
These meetings are usually opened and closed by a younger per- 
son with a scripture passage and prayer. Decisions on what is 
done and how are made by the believers among the youth, 
especially those who are church members. 

The goal of such youth work is to bring the young people to 
a knowledge of their sinful state and thus to Christ, to educate 
them in their personal life of faith to full dedication of their 
heart and life and to appropriate participation in the Kingdom 
of God and the waiting for His coming, 

The work of the youth groups is subordinated to the in- 
terests, guidelines and rules of the church and it is clear that 
nothing be done here which could hurt the church* The young 
church members do not separate themselves into groups apart 
from the church but remain organically bound up with it. The 
correct training of young people is a constant topic of church 
prayer. The young people only become independent when they 
begin a family of their own. 

Among young people there is much emphasis on memoriza- 
tion, as there is generally among the Russian churches. Bible 
verses, songs and poems are learned and even in sermons there is 
exhortation to do this. During the hard times it was shown that it 
could be of great value to possess the Word of God in a way that 
one could not be deprived of it. That is why the children, the 
youth and choir members learn what they can by heart even to- 
day. 

The youth meetings also have talks about practical Chris- 
tianity and on Biblical themes and good exegetical books are 
read and discussed* Older members are invited to tell of their ex- 
periences. In some churches there are talks on church history. 

Attention is also paid to Christian ethics. The attempt is 
made to train dedicated and faithful workers who will take their 
stand for the Lord and His church. 

d) The Task of the Deacons 

These servants of the church work unobtrusively but do a 
service of great worth. As helpers of the ministers they are 
chosen by the congregation and consecrated for practical work 
in the church. They keep order in the church building, invite the 
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guests and seat them, assist the ministers in the communion ser- 
vice, serve communion to the sick in their houses and assist in 
baptism. They can replace the ministers behind the pulpit when 
necessary, and take part in home visitation. Such visits are car- 
ried out by the ministers and deacons in order to see if the 
members are possibly only 4 *Sunday Christians" and if their 
soul has been kept in a right condition or if they need any 
spiritual or practical help, They are also used in order to speak 
with unconverted household members and to offer them the 
salvation of Christ, 

One of the chief tasks of deacons in the Russian M.B. 
Church is to look after the material welfare of needy church 
members. Since it is forbidden for the church to look after the 
suffering,* this help must remain unnoticed. So the deacons 
must be wise and ingenious to do what they are supposed to do. 

e) Training of Church Workers 

On a spring evening in 1924 there was a sad farewell in 
Tschongrau from the Bible school (Prediger- Seminar), which 
had only been founded in 1918. This first and only school for the 
training of ministers of the Word was closed by the government. 
At the same time the minister courses which ran parallel were 
forbidden. 

Up to the present no Bible school at which workers for the 
M.B, Church can be trained exists in the Soviet Union. Since the 
first years of the rebuilding of the M.B. Church (1956-80), older 
and more mature church workers seek to help the younger and 
less experienced. In this spirit Peter Abram Bergmann, who died 
in 1979, helped young ministers by teaching homiletics behind 
locked doors in his home in Karaganda for many years* He had 
attended a ministers course in Orenburg as a young man and 
now he was passing on what he knew. This was kept secret as a 
precaution, even from the church leaders, Similar work was 
done by other older teachers and ministers like Johannes Fast,** 
Jakob Rempel,*** Wilhelm Matthies, Heinrich Woelk and 
others. 

* After all, no one is supposed to "suffer" in Russia. 

** J oh. Fast was 95 in 1981 and had been a student at St. 

Chrischona, Switzerland. 
*** Rempel had taught a ministers" course at Orenburg, 
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Deeper study of the Scriptures was usually carried on in the 
weekly Bible studies. Here the ministers-to-be listened to the in- 
terpretations of the few older leaders who had been preserved 
and absorbed their godly wisdom. Here too they tried out what 
they had learned, These expressions of ideas would come to the 
attention of the congregation and eventually it would elect its 
ministers from among these candidates. 

Once a month there is a meeting of the ministers. All these 
church workers on these occasions listen to important talks by 
the older, more experienced of their colleagues. Here too the 
mistakes committed in the past month — whether of interpreta- 
tion, language, attitude, etc, — are drawn to the attention of 
those present. 

On a winter evening in 1973 ten young men (between 18 and 
30 years of age) gathered in the house of the minister W. Mat- 
thies and asked him to teach them homiletics. In a series of even- 
ings Matthies and H. Woelk taught them the essentials. Then it 
was no longer possible and the young men decided to continue 
by themselves at their own risk. They went to work with great 
zeal and earnestness* God honoured their serious intent and 
many books were found which became their guides. A plan was 
agreed upon with the following subjects: dogmatics, Bible in- 
troduction, exegesis, apologetics, homiletics, church history and 
church polity, They worked according to this plan. Among the 
texts used were: Harbek's Glaubenslehre (Doctrine), Urquard's 
Neue Entdeckungen und die Bibel (New Discoveries and the 
Bible), Spurgeon's Gate Winke fur Prediger (Good Tips for 
Ministers), Oniger's Kirchengeschichte (Church History), P. M. 
Friesen's Mennonitengeschichte (Mennonite History), the 
Teacher's Bible, Macintosh's Fuertf BuecherMose (Pentateuch) 
and other worthwhile books. Because there was only one copy of 
each book, the material was summarized. The subjects were 
divided among the participants. In order to remain in- 
conspicuous, they held their meetings at different places. Each 
prepared his subject and taught the others. In different ques- 
tions the older ministers were consulted. In this way Jakob Plett 
explained the prophetic meaning of the ark of the covenant, the 
priestly ordinances, the meaning of the sacrifices of the old cove- 
nant and their fulfillment in the New Testament sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ. Jakob Siebert helped in the interpretation of the 
Proverbs and Psalms, 
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Since there was no textbook for church polity, Gerhard 
Woelk, the oldest of the ten, was given the task of writing one 
with the help of the church leaders, which was them immediately 
written out in ten copies. 

Instruction proceeded regularly, with home assignments, 
tests, quizzes and the like. Ministers of the church were invited 
to participate in the tests. 

Soon the young men were sent out into the outlying villages 
where they held their trial sermons. These were later discussed 
and judged. 

After a year another seven joined these ten young men. In 
1976 a second group of another ten were given instruction by 
members of the first group. 

The Lord blessed this work mightily. Today most of these 
men are ministers of the Word. It has been God's will that they 
have been scattered and today they proclaim the gospel in Russia 
and Germany, in Kazakhstan, in the Caucasus and the Ukraine. 
From Karaganda an old teacher, H« Neufeld, writes in January 
of 1981; "Among our young people we have a wonderful supply 
of church workers. Our old leaders will soon have to make room 
for them. We must decrease; they must increase/' 




The group of independent students with their beloved ministers H. 
Woelk and J. Plett (Karaganda, 1976) 
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4. Publications 

Under an atheistic government it was not to be expected 
that the M.B. Church would ever be in a position to publish a 
religious paper or other church- related materials* The lack of 
song books and Bibles among church members was counteracted 
by the activity of the believer, in which young and old par- 
ticipated. Hundreds of copies of songs from Heimatklaenge, 
Frohe Botschqft and Zionslieder were made by hand. Many 
made multiple copies in order to be able to pass them on to 
others. Old men, like Hermann Janzen and Jakob Klassen, took 
this task upon themselves and copied dozens of complete "Drei- 
band' 1 song books {a name given to a book combining the three 
mentioned titles) for those who requested them. Other men and 
women, Peter Bergmann, Bernard Bergen, Vera and Hanna 
Froese, and others, bound these into excellent covers, so that 
they could be readily used. Old, torn Bibles and Testaments, 
which had in mysterious ways survived the hard times were 
carefully taken apart, smoothed out, glued and bound again in a 
stiff cover. The missing pages were replaced by empty ones and 
the missing passages (sometimes several chapters!) copied— the 
latest transcription of the Holy Scriptures! 

The Lord looked after His children in Russia! Several 
sources for Bibles and religious literature were found in Latvia, 
Estonia and Lithuania. These remained secret and the books 
were expensive, but a hungry person will pay much for the bread 
of life! No one knows how these books had survived there, but a 
rumor circulated that these were Bibles confiscated earlier by the 
police. Now, after many years, they had come to light again. 
Someone was earning money with them, but the true gain was by 
the believers who could finally possess the Bible they had longed 
to own* 

The Lord helped in other ways too. This time the help came 
from the German Democratic Republic* Hundreds {perhaps 
thousands) of Bibles and "Dreibaende" came as a divine gift in- 
to the homes of believers. They didn't cost anything— brothers 
and sisters in Germany saw to that. They came in postal 
packages, often unexpected but always appreciated. This did not 
last long and was soon forbidden, but that time sufficed to sup- 
ply a Bible for each house which desired it (although not for 
every individual who wished it). Truly, the sharp eye of the cen- 
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sor was held shut by the Lord himself! 

Much was written. The choir members copied their songs. 
Here too the old people helped; men like Franz Krueger and 
Wilhelm Toews supplied singers with song texts by their tireless 
efforts. Devotional books by Spurgeon, studies by Modersohn, 
Grossman, Bettex, Viebann, H. Kornelsen, E. Schreiner, etc., 
were copied and passed around for reading. Every new book 
that made an appearance was passed from house to house. Even 
before the Sunday worship service, while people were coming 
into the meeting, a good book would be read aloud for half an 
hour. This was appreciated so much that the building would be 
filled early so that all could hear the reading. 

In the years 1959-60 an interest in the Book of Revelation 
awakened in the church. A young, ordained minister, Jakob 
Plett (45), came to Karaganda, a man so anticipating the coming 
of the Lord that his sermons continually pointed to this book. 
The call of John the Baptist sounded often: "Repent, for the 
Kingdom of God is near." This awakened a desire for a better 
knowledge of the Revelation. Somewhere a Russian copy of the 
interpretation of the well-known Baptist preacher, J. B. 
Kargel,* was found. In order to make it accessible for M.B. 
church members, J. Plett and H. Woelk took on the task of 
translating this extensive work into German. This took almost 
two years. When it was completed, ten copies were made by 
hand. It was then used for study in a number of churches. 

In 1973 a small reading group was formed among the youth 
in Karaganda. This was due to the appearance of the first edition 
of Horst Penner's book Weltweite Bruderschaft. This was read 
aloud in turn. The participants received an overview of the Men- 
nonite world and felt themselves more than ever as part of a 
larger worldwide family. An interest in history was awakened, as 
was a feeling of belonging to the spiritual forefathers, the 
courageous martyrs of the Anabaptists and to the "quiet in the 
land" of all periods. As never before they understood the say- 
ing: "That is bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh." Among 
other things they noticed that in 1975 it would be 450 years since 
the founding of the first separate group of Anabaptists under 
Conrad Grebel and Felix Manz. A strong desire arose to 
celebrate this remarkable anniversary in the church. The leader- 



* Kargel (1846-1933), Baptist preacher in St. Petersburg. 
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ship quietly agreed to this, since they could not be the initiators 
of such an undertaking. In any case, it could not be made public 
in advance. But the young, with the help of the older people, 
eagerly made preparations for this remembrance day* 

First the book, Weltweite Bruderschaft was copied several 
times, together with its pictures, which were photographed and 
added. Then a short " History of the Beginnings of the Anabap- 
tist Movement" was written, copied in 15 copies and augmented 
with pictures from the Horst Penner book. This was distributed 
among the young people. 

P. M. Friesen's Die A It-Evangelische Mennonitsche 
Bruderschqft in Russland (1789-1910) was reproduced in three 
copies. 

"Be worthy of your fathers" was the name of a book with 
contents similar to the Mennonitische Maertyrer by A, A. 
Toews. Into this photos with short biographical sketches of 
faithful witness of the Anabaptist-Mennonite movement from 
the 16th to the 20th centuries were placed. This book was 
"published" in two copies. 

At Christmas in 1974 all of the 40 men involved in the 
preaching ministry received a gift from the young people: a 
booklet with the title: Was ein jeder Mennontt wissen muss. In 
this manuscript one can find brief reports on the founding of the 
church in 1525, the first baptism on faith, excerpts from the 
Martyrs Mirror, Menno's biography and main teachings. There 
is also a brief overview of the immigration into Russia, the 
founding of the M.B, Church, the rebuilding of the M.B. 
Church after the war years and the rules of the present church. 
Finally the differences between the M.B. and Baptist churches 
are identified and the relationship with the Alliance and the 
Ecumenical movement* set forth. It closes with a warning 
regarding the Ecumenical Movement with the verse from Rev. 
18:4, 



* The AUCECB is a zealous member and defender of the Ecumenical 
Movement. Every year the Baptists all over Russia celebrate a "Day 
of Unity *\ Originally it was to be a memorial day for the union of 
the Baptists with the Evangelical Christians, but today the text from 
John 17 is used more and more: "that they may all be one." 

continued p. 160 
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On January 1, 1974, the first number of a monthly publica- 
tion called Der Jugend Freund (The Youth Friend) appeared. It 
was conceived as a friend and helper in youth work and in its 
first year appeared in one copy only. It was read aloud in youth 
meetings of the Karaganda church. Its contents included an in- 
troduction into the history of the M.B. Church, a variety of 
themes for discussion among the youth, poems and songs, ex- 
planations of difficult Bible passages, etc. It really became a 
friend of the young people! In 1975, the anniversary year of 
Anabaptism, a new heading was introduced: Seid eurer Vaeter 
weri! (Be worthy of your fathers!). For the next year this 
periodical was published in 5 copies and since that time it is read, 
not only in Karaganda, but also in sister churches in Kirgisia, 
Caucasus, the Ukraine and Moldavia. 



Particular stress is placed on the external union of Bap- 
tists, Evangelicals and Pentecostals, whose more moderate 
wing belongs to the AUCECB Union. It is also emphasized 
on this day that the M.B. Church belongs to this Union — 
a baseless claim! The M.B. Church believes and confesses: 
The church of Christ consists of all those who have, on 
the basis of true faith and obedience to the Gospel, 
separated themselves from the world and have fellowship in 
the Holy Spirit with God and Jesus Christ, their only med- 
iator... And although the members of this church are made 
up of all peoples and classes, spread out over the world 
and separated into local churches, they are nonetheless all 
one and brothers and members, belonging to the Body of 
Christ, their head. (Confession of Faith of the Russian 
M.B. Church, pp. 37-39). Through Jesus Christ there is thus 
a unity of spirit and truth, which does not need to be 
fought for. The battle for external unity is not 
the will of God, for that would smooth the path toward 
a dangerous Laodicean Christianity. Complete unity (in- 
cluding the external) will appear with the coming of the 
Lord for His own. For this reason the M.B. Church can not 
possibly join with the Baptists or any other denomination 
in a union. 

The M.B. Church takes a definite stand against the Ecumen- 
ical Movement. This Movement is the great Babel, the world 
church of Revelation (Chapters 17 and 18). A living church 
may not participate in that! 
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In 1977 a second monthly periodical was begun* This was a 
larger effort, beginning in four copies, and meant for all 
segments of the church community. Its title, Gemeinde (The 
Congregation) underlined its task. In its first two years it was 
edited and produced in the M.B, church of Rasdelnaya, 
Ukraine. Since 1979 it has been published elsewhere. Today it 
appears in some ten copies and reaches most M.B. churches of 
Russia. The sections "From our churches" or "Our Mail" bring 
all the congregations together. M.B. doctrine is proclaimed 
under the headings "Our Confession of Faith," "Rays of 
Light," and "Views of the Future." Children and Sunday 
School teachers find helpful material in the "Children's 
Corner," as do the young people in "Biblical Geography" and 
"Practical Hints." In a column entitled "Food for Thought" all 
the important dates of Anabaptism are listed. Under the heading 
"There are many gifts" contemporary poems and songs of im- 
aginative members are published, including songs by Johann 
Richert, Woldemar Dyck, Johann and Irma Plett, Gerhard 
Woelk and poems by Antonia Daiker, Helene Matthies, Helene 
Sieberg, Elly Plett and others. 

In this way the M.B. Church of Russia lives and works, 
quietly and unnoticed. It does not make demands nor assertions, 
but lives its faith and the Lord is with it. 

5. Congregational Practices 

The M.B. Church is 120 years old already and in such a time 
span certain practices have established themselves, which to a 
certain extent show to the outside world what its inner condition 
is. These practices are all the more important the more they 
have been formed by the life of faith and by the Bible itself. 

It should be emphasized that we are not speaking here of 
folk customs but of the practices of a religious community. The 
M.B, Church long since includes not only persons of Mennonite 
background, but also others who have washed their garments 
clean in the blood of the Lamb, who have experienced a personal 
conversion and rebirth, have been baptized on their faith and 
have accepted the M.B. Confession of Faith as a guide for their 
spiritual life. And in this case it is irrelevant whether the parents 
and grandparents are Catholic or Protestant, or even atheist in 
their leaning. Members of the M.B. Church are not born, but 
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reborn Mennonites. 

M,B. families live in peace and harmony and in mutual 
respect. The man and the woman both know their obligations 
and tasks. Emancipation of women, as much as it has taken hold 
in Russia (and in the West), has not found acceptance in the 
families of believers. Married couples know why God created 
man and woman and they observe His rules. They support each 
other in their work. The families usually have many children. 
Children are regarded as a gift of God, according to Psalm 127. 
Since children of God are not prepared to refuse such gifts they 
leave the destructive spirit of family planning to the children of 
the World. Also, the believers do not want to be murderers, least 
of all of their own unborn children! The many children make for 
more work but they have never made a family poor, as one often 
hears. In most of these famines the mothers recognize their place 
to be with the children and not in a job. The Lord blesses the 
man's income or looks after the welfare of the family in some 
other (divine) way. 

Honesty* hard work* reliability — these virtues which have 
grown up on the Biblical ground— are respected and valued by 
the non-Christian community. The believers are not given 
honours for their industry, but they are recognized as good 
workers. They can be trusted; that is generally accepted. Even 
the Chairman of the Council for Religious Affairs in the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR, W. Kuroyedov, in his article 
** Freedom of Conscience and the Law" in the periodical 
Nedelya had to admit: "The believers in our land are by and 
large patriotic, honest people/' 

In contrast with the shamelessness and indecency of the 
contemporary world, the chastity, humility and abstinence of 
the children of God is remarkable, It is seen in behaviour, in 
clothing, in language. Christian girls and women do not allow 
themselves to wear men's clothing or to cut off the hair which 
has been given them as a covering. Mixed baths are avoided. 
Summer clothes are modest. One does not draw attention to 
oneself on the street by loud talk or laughter. 

Those habits and customs which could have a bad effect on 
the education of children, or harm the soul, are avoided. In 
houses of believers no television is needed. One does not go to 
movies; there is no question of drinking wine or beer or smok- 
ing. Children leave the home only when they begin a family of 
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their own. 

Marriages are conducted with a Christian service, to which 
relatives and friends are invited. Several preachers direct exhor- 
tatory or educational sermons to the couple and the congrega- 
tion. The last minister to speak (an ordained minister, usually 
the elder) conducts the ceremony. 

It has also become a custom, when married couples have 
reached anniversaries of 25, 50 and 60 years, to raise an Eben- 
Ezer, to which guests are invited, in order to give God the 
honour together with them. 

Funerals of those who departed in the faith are quite dif- 
ferent from those in the world. Instead of hysterical crying there 
are only the tears of loving acceptance. On the day of the funeral 
relatives and friends come to the house of the departed to com- 
fort the bereaved. The funeral is held at the open coffin and the 
relatives sit around it. After several comforting or challenging 
sermons and communal prayer the coffin is borne to the 
cemetery. The mourners follow in a bus or on foot. No cross or 
heap of flowered wreaths is carried before the procession, not to 
speak of the coffin lid.* The burial, like the life of one of the 
"quiet in the land," is unassuming. No brass music, no bells 
ringing, no orations of praise. "You are saved by grace." A 
humble meal follows the burial. 

6. Adherence to Article IX of the Confession of Faith 

The M.B. Church believes, as it has always done, that there 
is no governmental authority, except from God. And the 
atheistic government of Russia is not excluded from this. 
Therefore the M.B. Church does not oppose the authorities. 
Rather, it keeps to the words of the Savior: "Give the emperor 
what belongs to him and God what belongs to Him." The 
Church is concerned to live a quiet, but determined Christian 
life. 

Here is an example: The government forbids the Christian 
rearing of children and their participation in church services. 

* Where this does happen it is a result of a mixing with 
the various national groups who observe these customs. 
In the orthodox church the icons and cross were carried at 
the front of the procession. In the last while the coffin 
lid and wreaths have taken their place, and our people 
have been influenced by this in some places. Why? 
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How should one deal with this? 

In the Russian Baptist churches connected with the 
AUCECB there are no Sunday schools and the parents leave 
children at home when they go to church* In school the children 
join the communist Young Pioneer organisation, where they are 
subjected to atheist teaching until they are of age, 

Then they are to decide and choose. 

Their argument: we must obey the authorities! 

The Baptists of the Org committees (the separated Baptists) 
gather groups of 50-60 children and make excursions, inviting 
young people from many towns, so that a thousand or more are 
involved. In their church services room is left at the front for 
children. The school children take off their Young Pioneer 
neckerchiefs in front of the whole class and lay it on the 
teacher's desk with the words: "I don't need your scarf 
anymore." 

Their argument: one must vigorously counteract a godless 
authority* 

In the M.B. Church the parents concern themselves with the 
spiritual upbringing of their children. The children are gathered 
in a number of small Sunday school groups in order to remain 
unobtrusive. In the service the children sit with their parents and 
again the children do not stand out. When the question of join- 
ing the Young Pioneers arises, the father or mother goes to the 
school principal or teacher and asks that the child be excused 
from this activity, because it would be against their conscience* 
Let the children choose their own path later, but now they are 
the parents' responsibility, 

Bible text: "Give the emperor what is his and God what is 
His." "One must obey God more than men," "I will fight for 
you but you must be quiet." 

The questions about the refusal of the oath and non- 
resistance meet and become critical when young men of the 
church are called up for military service* Military service is a 
duty in the Soviet Union and there are no exceptions or official 
possibilities of refusing service. And still the Lord has always 
honoured the faithfulness of His children. 

In the war years the M.B. men were free from service 
because they were German. The men were all taken nonetheless 
and only few ever returned, but they were sent to prisons, labor 
camps or into the work army and were in any case far from the 
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front lines. Until 1956 the young men were not allowed to serve. 
Then, when the Word of God was again being preached, the 
young men were called up for service. But by then they knew the 
will of God and could make the right decision. The questions of 
oath and service refusal became very personal. From the begin- 
ning it was not made easy for them to refuse. These youths were 
attacked, threatened with prison, kept from home for three 
years, covered with scorn and despised. It became a matter of 
the convictions of the individual. The attacks were so brutal that 
a weak constitution could not stand up to them, as in the case of 
Viktor Wiens, who in 1975 came back with a damaged nervous 
system. But faith is the victory which has overcome thp world. 
When the authorities realized that nothing could shake the faith 
of these men, then they gave up in many instances. The young 
men were then given an ordinary job and their worth at such 
work places was recognized. Thus many young believers now 
simply work at their job (as drivers, carpenters, electricians, 
etc.) during their service period. In the last years it usually hap- 
pens that the young men freely and firmly declare their position 
regarding the Bible, the oath and non-resistance when they are 
called up. Then they are dispatched to the work army and have 
nothing to do with the military service. 
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AFTERWORD 

The M.B. Church of Russia is alive today in spite of all the 
efforts of the enemy to destroy it and make it disappear. The last 
letters report that another wave of grace is passing through the 
land and that many people are finding peace. Young workers are 
taking their places in the Lord's service. But the clouds are 
gathering also. 

Here a few excerpts: 

4 'There was a movement of grace through our congregation 
in the past year. Almost 80 persons were accepted into our 
church by baptism, almost all of them young. Naturally it was a 
work of the Holy Spirit, but it came about more through youth 
work than preaching....* * 

"We had a brotherhood meeting in January at which every 
leader reported on his church's work. There we heard that souls 
are still being saved. There was a man among us of whom we 
thought that he was past hope, but nothing is impossible with 
God and since Christmas this man is happy in our midst." 

"Yesterday at a specially organized mission evening many 
souls were saved, some 35. But many more repented of their 
lukewarm Christian lives. Mostly young people were present; we 
had asked the older ones to stay at home and to pray on their 
knees so that God would work through His Spirit. I have never 
seen such a movement of the Spirit. A 14 year old girl began and 
then there was a stream, sometimes ten or so going forward to 
repent and ask for forgiveness for their sins. This lasted five full 
hours. Little five-minute talks were held, the choir and the con- 
gregation sang songs of invitation and the whole church prayed 
continually. When we wanted to close another ten came forward 
in order not to miss the opportunity of grace. A mountain of sin 
was cast away yesterday. Yes, we celebrated a harvest. The spirit 
worked mightily when the elder himself lay on his knees before 
the church and repented of his small faith, his fear of men and 
of suffering. May God give us more such hours!" 

"Our leadership was given new worries in the last months; 
the elder was attacked particularly harshly. There were two 
court cases involving our ministers. Both were sentenced to three 
years of harsh imprisonment. How our hearts bled! We must 
reorganize. We need much strength. We thank God for every 
Sunday which opens the church doors, and every Sunday our 
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church is full. And so many young people L., n 

The M.B. Church rightly calls out in the land of its birth the 
words of Psalm 124: 

If the Lord had not been on our side 

when they assailed us, 
they would have swallowed us alive. 
Blessed be the Lord, who did not leave us 

to be the prey between their teeth. 
Our help is in the name of the Lord, 

maker of heaven and earth. 

In the last ten years many members of the M.B, Church 
were able to emigrate to the land of their fathers and their 
people— to Germany. Many have joined the M.B, churches in 
existence there. But some independent M.B. churches have also 
come into being; in Espelkamp, Frankenthal, Neuwied and 
WaldbroeL These four M.B. churches have not joined the Euro- 
pean M.B. conference and remain independent. The members of 
the Baptist churches who came to Germany split into two 
groups, although there should not have been grounds for that 
here. The former adherents of the Org committee have joined 
together in a union called Friedensstimme (voice of peace). The 
former members of the AUCECB have also remained together. 
Both groups are prejudiced toward each other and both con- 
tinue, in Germany, to attempt to influence the M.B. Church. 
And they succeed to a certain extent, so that the group that 
formed in Detmold as an M.B. Church suddenly changed its 
name to the Evangelical-Christian Brotherhood church, like the 
Bielefeld church, although both groups hold to the M.B. Con- 
fession of Faith. 

Such developments are a sign of a lack of knowledge about 
the growth of the church of Christ, about the essential dif- 
ferences between denominations and the lack of decision and 
firm conviction on the part of the leaders. Thus one becomes ex- 
posed to the danger and responsibility of losing fundamental 
Biblical principles recognized by the fathers in the faith and for 
which streams of martyr blood flowed. In this connection we 
should bear in mind the text from Revelation 22:19: ''Should 
anyone take away from the words in this book of prophecy > God 
will take away from him his share in the tree of life and the Holy 
City, described in this book.** 
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May the Lord of the Church search out all the true members 
of His body from all peoples and nations and prepare them for 
the day when He will come to unite Himself with His own. Then 
there will be truly one flock and one shepherd. 



